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THE CORE OF MYTHOLOGY 
By i. J. ROSE 


HAVE been moved to write this article by receiving a letter 

from a man of learning and sense, whose name, if I were at 
liberty to mention it, would be familiar to readers of this 
journal. Speaking of mythology, he said: ‘It is a desert of 
names to most of us, with heavy Germans grubbing for solar 
myths; but there is a core of imagination, if some one would 
point it out to us.’ I wish to make it clear that the desert of 
names is no essential part of the subject; that Germans, heavy 
or light, no longer grub for sun-myths unless they are strangely 
behind the times and out of tune with the rest of the world in 
their researches; and that the core of imagination is quite 
easy to find, and refreshing when found. 

By ‘mythology’ I mean the study of traditional Greek stories ; 
for Italy has left us practically none from ancient times, and 
the tales of other lands do not directly concern a classicist, 
though he may and should have some knowledge of them for 
purposes of comparison. And these stories should be studied 
unspoiled, that is to say, in their earlier forms, not much later 
than the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. The stuff which 
passed for mythology in late times was an ‘elegant accomplish- 
ment’ of the most soulless type. If, instead of saying that a 
man is valiant or a woman beautiful, one says that he is another 
Mars and she indistinguishable from Venus; if one avoids 
vulgar words like ‘fire’, ‘water’, and ‘corn’ in favour of Vulcan, 
Neptune, and Ceres; it soon becomes wearisome, as all well- 
worn artificialities of speech do, and more and more tasteless 
hyperboles and obscure allusions take all life and reality out 
of the style. It is not in this manner that the best of the Greeks 
used their traditional lore. 

The simplest form of the stories in question is the nursery 
tale, or folktale, or Marchen; it is hardly proper to call it 
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130 THE CORE OF MYTHOLOGY 

fairy-tale, for it by no means always deals with fairies or other 
supernatural beings. We are familiar enough with it, from 
such collections as Perrault and Grimm, and their many suc- 
cessors ; but it is not always obvious that it exists in antiquity, 
for only one, Cupid and Psyche, avowedly belongs to this class, 
and that has come down to us in a literary form, not as the 
people told it. But traces of folktale themes are there, if we 
look for them. Theseus and Ariadne is Mastermaid in disguise; 
the dragon’s tongues appear as a lion’s tongue in a tale which 
belongs to the traditions of Megara; I think there is a very 
mutilated fragment of Swan-Maiden in the legend of Branchi- 
dai which late compilers have preserved.? But the flavour of 
the genuine folktale has largely evaporated, for the tellers 
of the stories are professional writers, not peasants, and the 
themes themselves have been blended with higher ranges of 
imagination. 

The saga, or as some prefer to call it, the legend, is one of 
these. Here we get the working of imagination on historical 
fact. Every now and then there arises a notable man, or woman, 
who impresses the popular mind by goodness or badness, strength 
or beauty or wisdom, and so is remembered long after his or 
her death. The name is generally preserved pretty faithfully; 
the date is forgotten, merging into the long-ago—cala-cala, to 
use the African word—yet it may be recoverable, even from 
the popular legend, for that often remembers who the son or 
daughter of the notable person was, and sometimes through 
how many generations the existing member of the family is 
descended from his great ancestor. The outstanding events 
are remembered also, but as seen from the common man’s 
point of view. We can see this happening in Herodotos; his 
battles are plainly depicted as they appeared to those who 
fought in the ranks, rather than to the generals. We can see 
it more plainly in the much older tale of Troy, which was a 
historical event, but hardly likely to have been caused by the 
rape of Helen. For such great kings as Agamemnon and Priam 


! Dieuchidas ap. schol. Apoll. Rhod.i. 517; Apollodoros, iii. 166, tells a like 
tale of Peleus. 
2 Lact. Plac. on Stat., Theb. viii. 198, copied by Mythog. Vatic. i. 81; ii. 85. 
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THE CORE OF MYTHOLOGY 131 
to quarrel, so the folk would reason, there must have been 
a weighty cause; and the weightiest cause that would occur 
to any one was the stealing of a wife. Now Agamemnon’s own 
wife, Klytaimestra, was too well and too painfully known for 
a romantic story of elopement with or kidnapping by a foreign 
prince to grow up around her; but the non-Greek Helen, 
princess, goddess, or whatever she may originally have been, 
seems to have won her way somehow into the great line of the 
Atreidai by the time Troy was become a memory; assume 
that she was Menelaos’ wife and Agamemnon would have 
a good enough reason for his action. Dynastic, political, or 
trade rivalries are not the sort of things that lend themselves 
to folk-imagination; but Helen made a fine tale, and well 
worthy of the attention Homer paid it. 

Once let great figures of this sort get their saga, and the 
folktales would follow; the nameless prince and princess of 
the story would become Menelaos, or Paris, and Helen, 
Theseus and Ariadne, Jason and Medeia. Odysseus was 
probably as historical as Agamemnon himself; but for some 
reason, perhaps his reputation for craft, Homer or some one 
before Homer pitched on him as a likely person to get into 
fairy-land, and there accordingly he placed him. The tale of 
the One-Eyed Giant is no one knows how old; but it is the 
Odyssey which once for all gives it literary form, from which 
in turn the later popular forms are descended; there is one in 
Lapland, and a pleasant story could be made, if any one could 
tell it, of its travels thither from the Mediterranean. Herakles 
proclaims by his very name that he is a real man, and a Greek; 
but something about him set men’s brains working when they 
remembered his name and fame, and the adventures of 
Herakles, long before Peisandros or Stesichoros had got hold 
of them, were packed full of marvellous deeds such as no one 
man or god originally was credited with, and some of them are 
not of Greek origin, notably the tale of his servitude to 
Omphale. 

But in dealing with all these things we are not yet at the 
core of the matter, for we have not yet touched upon the myth 
proper. Concerning myths and their relation to other forms 
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132 THE CORE OF MYTHOLOGY 

of creative thought much confusion has reigned in the past, 
but we may say, I think, that we are now fairly clear of it. 
Man, confronted with the strange and mysterious universe, 
and not least with the strange ways of his fellow-men, must 
needs set about bringing some order into the chaos that his 
senses offer him. Things, says Anaxagoras, were all of a 
jumble, but mind stepped in and put them straight. This is 
as true of the history of man’s intellect as it is of the Creation, 
if not more so. The chief tool with which mind works is its 
power of seeing resemblances; and this power it employs in 
three ways, whereof each subdivides into two. 

Man may reason about his surroundings, trying to reduce 
them to rule, and having done so, to control them. If his 
reasoning is good and the rules he arrives at true, we call the 
result science, pure and applied. If it be false, we name the 
fallacies which result therefrom magic. Thus it is true that 
all material things alike, though in different ratios after their 
kind, react to heat and cold, expanding and contracting; and 
from this truth properly applied result many mechanical 
inventions. It is false that there is a sympathy between 
certain stars, plants, and animals; and from this falsehood come 
many ingenious inefficiencies of magicians. The mind has 
committed itself to statements about things, and these must 
be true or false. 

Man may also feel love or hate, fear or confidence, of his 
surroundings, and feeling thus, act upon his feelings. Because 
he tends to give all that he feels any emotion towards feelings 
like his own, he comes sooner or later to feel that the universe 
contains gods or demons, angels or ghosts or fairies, and to 
fear or reverence these beings. Now we are beyond the realm 
of human truth and falsehood; these transcendent beings 
cannot be brought to the acid test of material experiment. 
But man can continue to have feelings towards them and to 
act accordingly ; and thus we find him with a religion. He may 
also reason concerning what he feels and guesses, systematizing, 
affirming and denying; and so we have theology and 
philosophy. 

There is, however, yet a third thing man may do, still with 
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THE CORE OF MYTHOLOGY 133 
the power his mind possesses to see likenesses. He may 
neither reason nor affirm nor deny, but imagine. If his 
imagination is fully conscious, separated by a defined boundary 
from his reasonings and his believings, we have poetry, or 
some other form of art. If it is less fully conscious, we have 
the activity of the myth-maker. 

Now the mistakes that have been made in the past have 
arisen either from confounding these forms of mental activity 
or from forgetting that they all arise from the same powers of 
the mind, and therefore remain akin, the more so as they may 
all be present at the same time in the same individual. The 
religious man may have, and often does have, a magical element 
in his ritual, or a mythical one in his creed. Still, his myth 
is not the essence of his religion, nor is his religion either 
magic or science. 

All this is supremely true of the greatest of myth-makers, 
the Greeks. Their religion had reached such a point that they 
conceived of mighty powers, called gods, oi, lying behind 
the phenomena around them and responsible for them. These 
powers they worshipped, or at least such of them as could 
affect and be ‘approached by man; seldom or never such 
distant, if glorious, beings as the sun far off in his sky, and not 
often such as ruled the dead and not the living, the chthonians 
in the stricter sense of the word;! the gods of the nurturing 
earth, like Demeter, were very near and very much venerated. 
But likewise they pictured them, in words first and afterwards 
also in other mediums, and portrayed them in the likeness of 
the strongest and most worshipful beings on earth, kings and 
great lords. This was no formal creed, or dogmatic theology; 
there was no orthodoxy or heresy about it. Neither was it ever 
part of the theology of the Catholic Church that the Virgin 
Mother wore a blue robe; yet I fancy few could picture her 
vividly as dressed in any other colour, after centuries of 
Christian art. 

In like manner, Zeus, father of gods and men, as Homer 
draws him, is neither the product of a poet’s irresponsible 


' For this distinction, see Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Glaube der Hellenen, 
P. 210. 
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fancy nor part of a nation’s formal beliefs. That there was 
such a being as Zeus seemed obvious enough to those who 
felt the storms and winds of the sky. But man, and certainly 
Greek man, is ill at ease when worshipping such an abstraction 
as the Power which makes it rain or shine. To think of him, 
he must think concretely, likening him to the sovrans of earth 
as he knew them. Therefore it is that the Zeus of the poets is 
by no means a being without parts or passions, embodying 
an abstract ideal of justice or mercy, or even of power. He is 
a Mighty One, whose ways, while not quite as our ways (for 
who would expect a great king to be altogether such as we?) 
are like enough to them for us to understand. He has his 
moments of relaxation, when he may jest with the other 
members of his celestial court, or honour with his attentions 
some woman of mere human breed. Achaian chiefs were not 
strictly monogamous, nor was there any demand from their 
own or the public conscience that they should be. He has 
his times of irritation, when he may quarrel bitterly enough 
with Hera his queen, or with some of his sons. Did Agamem- 
non have no breaches in his matrimonial happiness, and yet 
was he not a most renowned king? Was there not sore strife, 
almost to bloodshed, between Phoinix and his father, who 
nevertheless were fjpwes, caballeros, both of them? It would 
be well for a man not to criticize the feelings of Zeus, but to 
avoid provoking them; xpeioowv yap Ste 
xépni. He may grieve bitterly for the death of his son Sarpe- 
don; much more bitterly did Achilles, the very flower of 
chivalry, for Patroklos, who yet was no kin to him, and Priam, 
who was a full noble king, for Hektor. It was a more reflective 
age, the fifth and fourth centuries, which even began to say 
that such weakness was unworthy of a god, who should be 
above human frailties and yet recognize, like man, the im- 
mutable laws of conduct.! 

Then, gods understood men, were the rulers of a people 
in no wise slavish, and so, like wise kings, would take no 
offence at a jest or a grumble. It is only when Thersites goes 


! For further discussion of this, see the author’s Modern Methods in Classical 
Mythology (St. Andrews, Henderson, 1930), pp. 13 ff. 
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much too far that Odysseus visits his treasonable talk with the 
rod; Apollo is too well versed in soldiers’ ways to take serious 
offence when Achilles cries out, ‘Surely I would take vengeance 
on thee, had I the power to do it’. It is but a cholerick word, 
not flat blasphemy. Later, when far less of a halo surrounded 
the persons of those who ruled Greeks, there was no harm or 
offence in a jest at such great men as Perikles; why then 
should Dionysos be angry if a few jokes were cracked at his 
expense, or Kronos, if a tale were told by a comedian to the 
effect that he went a-courting in disguise and said ‘bae, bae’ 
marvellous like an old ram? As to Herakles, he had been a 
man himself, and had liked a good dinner; so why not say so? 

This then is to my mind the very heart of the matter. The 
myths are the product of a free imagination, somewhat naive 
at times, at others more sophisticated, according as poet or 
peasant handles the story, but never trammelled by any very 
strict laws. Being such, they form the most admirable raw 
material for poetry, serious or comic according to the poet’s 
taste, that the world has yet seen; and therefore are worthy of 
study and attention, in their origin, growth, and decay. We 
have no such product of the imagination now, for the combina- 
tion of circumstances which produced it has passed and may 
never come again; all the more reason why we should regard 
and treasure what the ancients have left us. 

For the materials which are needed by those who would 
study the subject, the first must needs be a certain amount of 
classical learning, for it is hard to catch even a glimpse of the 
spirit and imagination of those whose tongue one does not 
know. A knowledge of history, including pre-history, and 
therefore some tincture of archaeology, is a valuable tool to 
those especially who are interested in legend. Folklore, no 
longer now a plaything but a serious discipline, will give the 
tests by which the folktale can be distinguished from, for 
example, the novel, Alkathus and the lion’s tongue from the 
piteous and wholly literary story of Komaitho.! Anthropology, 
and especially comparative religion, are of much use to tell us 


; ? See note 1 above; for Komaitho and her lover Melanippos, see Pausanias, 
vii. 19, 2 foll. 
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136 THE CORE OF MYTHOLOGY 

how to evaluate the religious ideas with which myths are 
connected. But above all things, the student must have sound 
sense, imagination, and that mysterious something called flair 
which makes the difference between the scholar and the mere 
man of erudition. 

Given these qualities, the mythologist will find much to 
interest him in curious quarters—frivolities of Ovid and his 
kind, prosings of Diodorus Siculus, ponderous modern tomes 
in sundry languages, written to prove theories as learned as 
they are unlikely, relations of the ‘beastly devices of the 
heathen’ in many lands and ages. And best of all, he will 
come with a new understanding to Homer and Pindar, 
Aeschylus and Aristophanes, and learn that those whom he 
had been taught to esteem as excellent poets are even better 
than he had realized—the perfect exponents of the richest 
material for poetry yet given to the world. 


A SMALL THING 
(From the Greek of Leonidas of Tarentum. Oxford Book of Greek Verse. 546.) 


Ere you were born there passed uncounted years, 
After you countless years will onward roll; 

In their procession man’s short life appears 
Less than a pin-prick on Time’s endless scroll. 


THE PASSING OF YOUTH 
(From the Greek of Theognis. Oxford Book of Greek Verse. 196.) 


How fond mankind! Those tears of grief 
That vainly mourn the dead 

For the lost bloom of Youth so brief 
Were sure more fitly shed. 


DENIS TURNER. 
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ATTIC VASE PAINTING DURING THE 
PERSIAN WARS 


By T. B. L. WEBSTER 


HE Persian wars is a vague term. I use it to cover the 

period between the battle of Marathon (490 B.c.) and the 
peace of Callias (448 B.c.): I use it merely as a label, and do 
not wish to imply that the Persian wars were the cause of the 
change which takes place in Greek art during that period. 
This change can be seen in all the arts: in sculpture the land- 
marks are the west pediment of the temple of Aphaia at 
Aegina, the east pediment of the same temple,! the west pedi- 
ment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, and the east pediment 
of the same temple: in literature the change is perhaps more 
easily traced in the works of Pindar than elsewhere. In the 
early odes, e.g. Pythian X (498 B.c.), the connexion of the 
myth with the rest is purely external, for it is linked on by 
the one word ‘YmepBopéwv, in the later odes the whole is 
often subordinated to the moral which Pindar wishes to point: 
in Pythian IV (462 B.c.) the moral is ‘Do not banish good men’, 
and the myth of Pelias and Jason gives a disastrous instance. 
The earlier ode is composed of beautiful parts loosely joined 
together, the later is an organic unity with a moral purpose 
running through the whole. This same change can be traced 
in Greek vases. Here we have a large number of works of 
art which can be dated with considerable accuracy and assigned 
to particular painters. The criteria for dating need not be 
considered here: the attribution to painters is largely the work 
of J. D. Beazley and rests ultimately on stylistic grounds. 
In some cases we have signatures and can call the painter by 
his name, e.g. Euphronios, Euthymides, but more often none 
of the vases are signed and the names are conventional, e.g. 
Berlin painter, Niobid painter. I shall consider in turn subjects, 
composition of the whole picture, and composition of the single 
figure,? during two periods, the ‘ripe archaic’ and the ‘early 

Cf. my article in ¥.H.S. 1931. 


2 Langlotz, Bildhauerschulen, p. 19, pl. xiv, has traced the change in vase 
shapes during this same period. 
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classical’, which are bounded on the one side by the ‘early 
ripe archaic’, on the other by the ‘classical’: the late works of 
Euphronios and Euthymides (early ripe archaic) with the early 
works of the Berlin painter and his fellows (ripe archaic) are 
to be dated in the decade 500-490 B.c., the ripe works of the 
Berlin painter and his fellows from 490 to 480 B.c., the late 
works of these painters 480 to 470: then come the ‘early 
classical’ painters, the Penthesilea painter, the Niobid painter, 
&c., till 450; with the Achilles painter the other boundary is 
crossed into the ‘classical’ period." 

A complete treatment of the subjects represented is im- 
possible. I have confined myself to the material in Beazley’s 
Attische Vasenmaler, and of that to some sixty of the more 
important painters: still I believe the results would bear the 
test of a more comprehensive investigation. The ripe archaic 
period is the most inventive: of 250 subjects in all, 103 are 
now painted for the first time, and about 20 of the archaic 
subjects are let drop—mostly those where the human interest 
does not predominate, such as Herakles and the goat, Theseus 
and the boar, a deer being devoured bya panther. The new art 
is above all descriptive, genre scenes abound, palaestra, school, 
concert, huntsman, fisherman, armourer; there are even 
historical scenes, Sappho and Alcaeus, Croesus on the pyre, 
battles with the Persians and the building of the Acropolis 
wall, but above all scenes of violence, the Herakles saga, the 
Theseus saga, and the Trojan war. The early classical period 
is also rich in subjects, but other subjects ; complicated Amazo- 
nomachies take the place of the more simple, dashing battles 
of the Trojan war; of the Trojan war cycle Philoctetes and the 
Odyssey subjects become important: the Herakles saga is 
reduced from thirty to seven chapters, one of which is the 
episode with Linos ; new and peculiar to this period are Hermes 
with the infant Dionysos, Pandora, the birth of Ericthonios, 
Polyneikes and Eriphyle. The reason for this change is largely 
the new interest in the representation of character. In the 
classical period the subjects are far more restricted; as in 


1 The divisions come from Beazley, Attische Vasenmaler; the dating from 
Langlotz, Zeitbestimmung, p. 117. 
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1, 2. Black-figured Hydria, Munich 
(By permission of the Glyptothek, Munich) 
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ATTIC VASE PAINTING DURING THE PERSIAN WARS 139 
shape, so in subject the emphasis is once more placed on the 
graceful rather than the expressive. 

One of the most successful pieces of ripe archaic storytelling 
is a Hydria or water-pot in Munich (no. 1700), figs. 1 and 2, 
with the sack of Troy: the walls of Troy are the background, on 
the extreme left a city gate, out of which dash two warriors, 
just as a chariot, of which only the horses are visible, rushes 
by: Athena looks on, Priam crouches on the ground, tearing 
his white hair, while Neoptolemos dashes Astyanax against the 
altar, which forms the right boundary of the picture: above 
the battlements and behind them, trees; on the battlements 
over Neoptolemos, three women wailing, one stretches out 
her hands to him over the wall; then soldiers doing nothing, 
one drinking from a rhyton which an old man behind has 
given him; only over the gate an archer shooting. Composi- 
tionally it is remarkable: the artist is not interested in a balance 
of masses but in a balance of motion. Before the fixed back- 
ground of the wall the surge to the right of archer, chariot, 
and Neoptolemos is checked by the solid mass of the altar 
and its tripod, is equalized by the soldiers and women on the 
wall, by Astyanax, and most important, by Athena. This is a 
black-figured vase,’ but cannot be dated much before 480 B.c. 

With this contrast the composition of the archaic period 
(before 510 B.C.) which chiefly desires to fill the necessary 
space with a decorative pattern; this is achieved by balancing 
the figures about a central point. A figure further from the 
centre has a greater moment than a figure nearer in—this 
more complicated balance is, however, first introduced in the 
time of the Andokides painter (530 B.Cc.); in the wonderfully 
decorative vases of the Amasis painter (550 B.C.) the simple 
symmetry is almost oppressive. This principle lasts on, but 
after the archaic period it becomes a subordinate, not the chief, 
factor in composition: in the ripe archaic period movement is 
everything, in the early classical period not only movement, but 
also emotion. 

Of the possible fields for decoration the inside of the cup 


' Beazley, Black Figure, p. 44, no. 20. For the first fifty years of the new 
red-figured style, the black-figured style runs parallel to it. 
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is easiest for archaic painters, for it is a circle and can be filled 
with a whirligig composition ; the outside of the cup is hardest, 
for it is furthest from being a circle: archaic painters often 
reduce its length by palmettes at the handles. Euphronios was 
more successful with his Geryon cup (Munich 2620), fig. 3:! 
the great mass of Geryon balances Herakles and Athena, the 
female supporter of Geryon balances Iolaos and the dead 
herdsman, but although this formal symmetry is the chief 
element in the composition, there are also lines of force in the 
thrust of Herakles and the thrust of Geryon, which are echoed 
in the fall of Eurytion to one side and the dead body of Geryon 
to the other: therefore Euphronios is reckoned as an early 
ripe archaic painter. With the ‘ripe archaic’ painters the lines 
of force are the chief element in the composition and the sur- 
face of the picture becomes a complex of motions: one result 
is that the picture no longer has any relation to its frame, for 
the frame remains still: therefore the frame is either felt as 
something superposed over the complex of motions, as in the 
black-figured hydria above described, where the chariot is cut 
off in the middle, or the frame is abandoned altogether and the 
figures left alone to work plastically in space. 

At the end of the ripe archaic and the beginning of the early 
classical, vases are often decorated with single figures, some- 
times without so much as a base-line to stand on. They have 
the effect of statues. The painter has here a new problem. 
The complex of motions has made the surface of his composition 
an organic unity. Ought he not to bind the depth of the picture, 
or rather of the space represented, into a unity too? Duris, 
a ripe archaic painter, tries in his latest cups? to represent 
depth—horizontal lines near the outside of the picture are 
drawn slanting towards the centre; he wants to show that they 
are nearer to the spectator than the centre. In the early 
classical period Polygnotos, the great painter, who painted the 
Sack of Troy and Odysseus’ Descent to Hades, was dealing 
with the same problem when he divided the depth of the 
picture into layers by wavy lines representing hillocks and 
either placed his figures on these hillocks or partially con- 

' Pfuhl, M. u. Z., fig. 391. 2 Ibid., fig. 461. 
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3. Exterior of Geryon cup, Munich 
4. Interior of Penthesilea cup, Munich 
(By permission of the Glyptothek, Munich) 
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cealed them behind the hillocks; this convention is followed 
by the Niobid painter in his Argonaut krater (mixing bowl) in 
Paris.' A simpler and more satisfactory representation of depth 
is given by the Penthesilea cup’, fig. 4, in Munich; the painter 
is called after it the Penthesilea painter. Achilles and Penthe- 
silea are in the foreground, their companions in the back- 
ground ; but the relation is not quite so simple as this. Achilles’ 
companion is coming round into the foreground to call him 
on to fresh deeds, Penthesilea is sinking into the background 
to the side of her fallen friend. But this need to represent depth 
is only felt by a few of the greatest early classical painters; it is 
in fact incompatible with the craftsman’s feeling for the shape 
of the vase. How can the inside of a cup be both a thin disk 
of clay and a three-dimensional representation of space? 

The single figure in the archaic period is not an organic 
unity but an aggregate of parts; head smiling and usually 
profile, body profile or full face and covered with decorative 
anatomy or elaborate drapery, legs profile. In the early ripe 
archaic period there is already an advance, e.g. in the ‘warrior 
arming’, a late work of Euthymides (Munich 2308); the lines 
that enclose the eye are open at the fore end, the pupil is nearer 
the front, the head is sunk on the right shoulder, one foot is 
seen in profile, the other in full face, the knee above the profile 
foot is bent, the folds of the chiton are quite simple. What 
has happened? The boy has become a unity; he can no longer 
be expressed by formulae, smiling face, anatomical body, legs 
at attention or marching. It is this that gave Euthymides the 
right to boast as ovSérote Evppdvics (inscription on Munich 
2307). The Discobolos of the Berlin painter? takes us a step 
further; the solidity of the figure is not so marked as in 
Euthymides ; the hair is simplified to a black cap with a fringe 
round thetemples ; the leg of stand and the leg of play are clearly 
differentiated ; the pupil of the eye is right at the front end; 
the minor inner markings of the body are done in thin brown 
paint: only the breast line and the lower boundary of the body 
are in relief, so that the whole is divided into pleasantly pro- 
portionate parts—the great horizontal of breast and arms, the 
' Tbid., fig. 492. 2 Ibid., fig. sor. 3 §.H.S. xlii, pl. iv, 2. 
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great vertical of the legs, and the body proper between them. 
The treatment of the body develops on this scheme until the 
end of the early classical period, when the inner markings are 
once more done in relief line, not now to form a decorative 
anatomy but to bind the body, by emphasizing its verticals, 
into a more flowing unity with the legs. The Discobolos is 
not smiling, in fact he betrays no emotion. For emotion we 
have to wait for the early classical period; the imploring glance 
of Penthesilea, the despairing glance of Achilles, the stern 
appeal of his friend, and the death agony of the other Amazon 
are good instances. The Penthesilea cup is not alone; it is 
a supreme example, but yet characteristic of the 70s of the 
early classical period. 

This ends our analysis of the vase painting of the period of 
the Persian wars. It starts as a cheerful and elaborate and 
formal art but changes to something much stronger and simpler 
and deeper, and the vase painting of the early classical period 
is just as organic and just as much the expression of a moral 
principle as the east pediment of Olympia or a tragedy of 
Aeschylus. 


ANAGRAMS 


1. Four letters. 
Nec * * * * ; de ratibus manus emicat omnis in * * * * : 
* « * * legunt, fructus omnibus unus * * * * : 
insculptum * * * * carmen fert unus in * * * * : 
* + erat Persis; est tibi, + 


H. W. 


2. Five letters. 
The Escape 


* * * * * manus longe crudelem dirigit arcum, 
ad pueri pectus * * * * * sagitta volat. 
Ille habili * * * * * fugiens vix vulnera vitat; 
at miser auxilio solus ut ante * * * * * 
Omnibus a latebris equitum vis mobilis * + * + +, 
impedit et tumidi fluminis unda viam. 
Ingenium velox * * * * * instrumenta salutis, 
sospes et ad ripam, * * * * * ijuvante, natat. 
Laetus ob hoc memorem figit * * + + * que tabellam; 
illa fuit * + * * * nempe notanda dies. 
H. C-W. 
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ON EXCAVATING 


By J. P. DROOP 


YCENAE, Knossos, Ur of the Chaldees—Schliemann, 

Arthur Evans, Woolley—these are names which leap 
to the mind at any mention of excavation, names glamorous 
with the romance of discovering by some magic of Prospero’s 
new civilizations old beyond the historian’s dreams. But 
excavating is not all romance, not all the discovery of the 
undreamed of. Much good work without any glamour has 
been done by adding one small fact here to another small 
fact there. And as for the magician’s wand the true magic 
lies in the faith and imagination of those great diggers. 

No craftsman likes giving away the secrets of his craft, and 
the excavator perhaps likes it less than any, for the secret he 
must disclose if he writes about his job is that though he may 
be thought to have secrets really he has none. For archaeo- 
logical excavation—that is digging up a place where there are 
signs of human activities in the past in such a way as to find 
out as much as possible about them, what the place was, when 
man first came to it, when and why he abandoned it, what was 
his state of civilization and how did it develop—this is really 
a perfectly simple business and holds no mysteries. Dead men 
generally do tell tales, and the tale is told by the things which 
they have left behind them. If there is little it is a poor site 
and the tale is slight. If what there is, however much it is, 
has been disturbed the tale is confused and cannot be trusted. 
The best sites are those with a rich store of remains which 
good luck has kept from later disturbance. In Greece, for 
instance, classical sites are apt to be unsatisfactory because so 
often they have been lived on ever since, but, since the classical 
Greeks did not usually occupy the same site as their Bronze 
Age predecessors, Bronze Age sites have yielded very fruitful 
results just because they have never been disturbed. Similarly, 
in England the wild and comparatively uninhabited state of 
the stretch of country through which much of Hadrian’s wall 
passes accounts for its forts’ providing a more continuous story 
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of the Roman occupation than Roman sites in more thickly 
populated areas. 

The tale is written in the things man has left behind him. 
But the things themselves are so to speak only the letters of 
the alphabet. Equally important are their relative positions one 
to another. If they can be recovered in their right positions 
the letters make words and the words sense. If their positions 
have been disturbed, or if by carelessness the digger does not 
secure accurate records of their positions, all that he gets is 
a cipher to which there is probably no key. Thus the ideal 
is so to dig that in theory everything found could be put back 
in its correct position. Then and then only if there has been 
no disturbance will the letters combine to make words and 
sentences that can be understood. 

The only secret is care and then more care. Slowness to 
grasp this need for never relaxing care has been the cause of 
much bad digging. To get as near the ideal as possible the 
site must be mapped out horizontally into small subdivisions, 
and each of these as it is dug must be divided vertically; 
that is the digging must proceed as far as possible by even 
layers. And in each section each layer must have a new 
receptacle for its finds with a new label. If the sections are 
as small as they should be this may mean that one man will 
have his hands full with taking levels and writing labels. 
Wooden labels written on with a hard pencil are the best. 
Levels are taken by setting a staff marked in feet and hundredths 
of a foot, or else in centimetres, upright and taking a reading 
on it through a telescope which is made perfectly level, always 
comparing the reading with one taken on some fixed point. 
Thus the staff on the fixed datum reads 5-28 feet but on the 
layer 6-33. A subtraction sum shows that the layer is 1-05 feet 
lower than the datum (the higher figure being always given by 
the lower level). As it is well to avoid minus signs it is best to 
take a round figure such as 100 for the datum, in which case 
the level of the layer in question will be 98-95. In practice it 
is very difficult to keep to even layers. A layer may be begun 
6 inches deep, and half-way across a loose stone may be met 
with which must be removed if digging is to proceed and 
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when removed leaves a hole the bottom of which is more than 
a foot below the top of the layer. The thickness of layers 
advisable depends very much on the quantity of the remains. 
If these are plentiful and appear to have been laid down 
quickly then to catch all changes and developments the layers 
will have to be thinner than would be necessary for a poor 
and slow-growing deposit. Every site should be dug like this 
until it is known that there is no stratification. It is always 
difficult to make men dig in flat layers, for human nature wants 
to dig holes. The chief difference between a good trained 
workman and a novice is that he has learnt to overcome this 
natural weakness. He has also learnt to look closely at the 
soil he digs and not to omit to break up any lumps. Unless 
he does so he may miss much. And in this connexion I may 
register a personal dislike of the more efficient mechanical 
methods of removing soil. They should not of course interfere 
with the proper scrutiny of the soil, but I cannot help the 
belief that the truck of a light railway presents a more insistent 
demand to be filled quickly than a basket or even a wheel- 
barrow. Where it is known that there is a likelihood of a 
quantity of small finds it is worth while to have the soil 
riddled. This means that the soil as well as the finds must 
bear an identical label in order that anything found in the 
sieves may not lose its context. In an ideal excavation all 
soil would be riddled, but in practice the dominating factor 
is the amount being found, for if there is little, then the 
chances are that the results of riddling would not repay the 
cost. 

The trained man will have learnt to clear up behind him. 
If he is digging down on one side of a wall he will have learnt 
to clean the face of the wall as he goes down. The novice who 
does not do this risks having a good deposit at the bottom, 
say of the seventh century B.C., spoiled by the dropping into 
it of a fourth-century piece that had been sticking to the side 
of the wall higher up. Another difficulty with the novice is 
to make him see the importance of a new properly labelled 
tray for each new level. He will start a new level and put his 


finds into the tray that he has been using before. Thus the 
3871-3 K 
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work of overseeing an excavation needs constant watchfulness. 
It follows that, whatever the temptation to get on with the 
work by putting on more men, it should be resisted unless 
the overseeing staff is adequate. Personally I doubt that one 
man can oversee more than a dozen properly, and even a dozen 
may be too many if they are not working close together. And 
in any case ‘one man digs’ are a mistake, for the need of taking 
photographs and measuring up walls, to say nothing of taking 
levels, is constantly taking the director’s attention. And it is 
always when the director is occupied that things go wrong. 
For it is not every workman who can be trusted to notice 
a change in the soil, a floor of clay, or the traces of a fireplace, 
and to summon authority before he digs it away. And this 
reflection suggests the one point in which digging in a series 
of trenches has the advantage over clearing an area. Digging 
by trenches is often necessary. It is necessary at the beginning 
to find out something about the site, whether it is worth while. 
lt is necessary to dig trenches to test the spot where you wish 
to put your dump. And if little money is available more may 
be discovered by digging trenches in various parts than by 
clearing one small area. Or again, if it is necessary, as so 
often in England, to fill in after the season’s work, the cost 
of removing the soil from a wide area and bringing it back 
again is prohibitive. But trench digging is never satisfactory. 
It is very difficult to correlate the results from two trenches 
even though they are close together. Walls when met with in 
trenches are seldom comprehensible and must he followed up, 
which at once disturbs the scheme of work. And there is the 
ever-present danger of later remains falling out of the trench 
side into the lower earlier layers. But the one point in which 
the trench has the advantage is if by mischance something has 
been dug away unnoted, for the walls of a trench do preserve 
a section in which the change of soil or floor level can still 
be seen and its level taken. With good workmen and proper 
supervision, however, such a check should not be wanted, 
and this point will not outweigh the disadvantages of the 
trench which for final digging should only be adopted when 
circumstances compel it. 
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It is better when clearing an area to take off layer by layer 
over the whole area rather than dig one section down to the 
bottom and then the next. That method gives the bad work- 
man a chance to indulge in another of his natural propensities 
which must be eradicated. He likes digging in from the side, 
pulling the soil down in front of him and then spading it 
away. No doubt it is less laborious. But if he has dug one 
section down to the bottom and then starts digging another in 
this way not only will he be tempted to go deeper than the 
top level to which he ought to keep, but if he throws the soil 
from the top layer down on to the much lower layer on which 
he is standing he runs the risk when he is spading it up of 
getting finds from the bottom layer mixed with those from the 
top. It is better wherever possible to take one layer off over 
the whole area, and then another and so on. Of course it is 
never so simple as that. Something always turns up—a floor 
or a pavement for instance—that cannot be dug until it has 
been planned and photographed, both of which take time. 
Photography particularly takes time, for however good a photo- 
grapher may be it is not safe for him to assume that he has 
a photograph until he has seen the negative. With a developing 
tank this presents no difficulty, but unless there is a special 
member of the staff for photography the necessity of photo- 
graphing something before it is disturbed generally means 
delay until the morrow. And that, unless work can be moved 
to another part of the site, means that the even system of layers 
is disturbed. 

‘Dig deep—or touch not Clio’s buried store’ as the poet did 
not sing. Misquotation is a sin, but a more venial sin than to 
omit to dig down to virgin soil, wherever the way is not blocked 
by remains too important to be removed. This is necessary, 
and not only for the obvious reason that something may be 
missed if work is stopped before that. For it may be that the 
contour of the virgin soil is very different from that of the 
surface, and may when ascertained profoundly modify the 
interpretation of the positions of objects, and the chronological 
inferences that may be drawn from them. Such inferences 
from the relative vertical positions of objects are only by them- 
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selves trustworthy over very narrowed areas. That is to say 
that if A is found immediately under B it is a fair inference, 
if there are no signs of disturbance, that A got there first and 
is the older. But if A, though at a lower level, is even so little 
as five or ten feet away from B the inference is not so clear, 
for the virgin soil may have a dip in it under A, and in fact 
both A and B may be the same vertical distance above it, so 
that the apparent difference in level is unreal. It is for this 
reason that to give measurements from the surface is unsatis- 
factory and amateurish. While on the subject of permissible 
inferences it may be remarked that the date of a wall in 
connexion with stratified layers may be shown by their condi- 
tion. If for instance they are found to be disturbed on both 
sides of the wall they may be taken as antedating it, the 
disturbance being due to the building of the wall. Or again 
a thicker deposit of the same kind on one side of a wall than 
on the other may yield the fair inference that it was the 
presence of the wall that was the cause of the difference, and 
that the wall is earlier than the deposit. Too much care cannot 
be taken in checking conclusions drawn from the facts, or 
even in deciding what is a fact. It should never be forgotten 
that experience has shown that single objects may get into 
the most impossible places, and on controversial points little 
weight should be given to any one uncorroborated piece. I was 
once employed on a dig in Egypt, mainly to copy hieroglyphics, 
and it was held to be a good thing that I could not read them. 
Mistakes could be rectified by the scholar who stood at my 
elbow, but since I could not read the inscription I was not led 
to see what I thought ought to be there. The same thing 
applies to digging generally. Too much knowledge of what 
ought to be found may be a bad thing. A still worse thing is 
an excavation undertaken with the desire of finding proof of 
any particular point. 

Surveying has been mentioned. On a large and complicated 
site this should be in the hands of a man with special training. 
Any method that involves the reading of angles, whether a 
theodolite be used, or that diabolical invention, the prismatic 
compass, is full of pitfalls. Not only is any slight error in the 
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actual reading fatal but to put an angle accurately on paper is 
not so easy as it might seem. Still on a large site one of these 
angular methods is probably necessary and needs expert treat- 
ment. But on a small site any one can make an accurate plan 
by taking a base line and measuring to each wanted point from 
each end of it. AB is the base line and X is the point that 
needs fixing. A pair of compasses with one leg at A and the 
other set to the distance AX (according to the scale of the plan) 
will show a circle on the circumference of which X must lie. 
The same thing repeated from the end B gives another circle 
on which X must lie. And unless there is a mistake in a 
measurement the second circle will cut the first and the point 
of intersection is X. 

As for equipment, besides the actual digging tools, those 
to which your men are accustomed being the best, and the 
shovels, baskets, barrows, or railway gear needed for removing 
the soil, there should be a crowbar or two, and a sledge- 
hammer, and a supply of blunt-ended knives or trowels for 
delicate work. A supply of plaster of Paris or of paraffin wax, 
or both should be at hand, as by their means it is possible 
after taking as’ much soil as seems prudent off the top of a 
delicate object to give it enough support above to let it be 
lifted without damage. Similarly cellulose varnish has been 
used with good effect to give strength to decayed woodwork 
before lifting. 

In the matter of photography the chief enemy of the archaeo- 
logist is sunshine and the violent shadows cast when the 
sun is out make the photography of the bottom of a trench 
a hopeless matter. If work is being done in lands where bright 
sunshine is the rule, the best plan is to wait till the sun has 
just set. I have been compelled to do that in England, where 
however there is often a friendly cloud. In the photography of 
objects after the excavation too much attention cannot be 
given to the lighting. On an inscription for instance the light 
should fall in as slanting a direction as possible. For other 
objects much may be done to mitigate the violence of shadows 
by arranging a reflector for part of the exposure. 

This question of photography leads me to insist again on the 
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care that the digger must never remit, for equal care must pursue 
the finds away from the excavation and must never be relaxed 
till the full record is made. Finds must be cleaned,and perhaps 
photographed or drawn, and nothing is more fatally easy than 
to remove a piece from its tray for such a purpose without 
attaching an individual label, and then to forget into which 
tray it ought to be put back. If this happens the only honest 
course is to label the piece as a casual find. A piece of evidence 
has been lost, but that is better than to make false evidence by 
putting the thing back in a context that may not be the true 
one. Yet there can be few excavators who have never felt that 
temptation. 

Finally, when an excavator has used all care in his digging 
and in his study of his results it is his duty to publish his facts 
as soon as may be, and not wait till he has a satisfactory inter- 
pretation of them. That is not to say that he should never 
supply an interpretation, merely that he should not delay 
publication while he seeks more light. Other students should 
be given their chance. 

To sum up, excavation is after all a prosaic business; the 
romance is buried under the mass of detail, forgotten in the 
orderly rush of keeping track with meticulous care of innu- 
merable small items. So much so that if Anatole France could 
say that modern war is only the art of Thos. Cook & Son he 
might with equal truth have likened scientific digging to the 
activities of Wm. Whiteley. 
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THE TRADITION OF SOCRATES 


By DOROTHY TARRANT 


O other personality of the ancient Greek world proved 

so interesting to his own and to later generations as that 
of Socrates. Plato and Xenophon, both closely associated with 
him in his later years, made their first-hand portraits soon 
after his death. Xenophon’s is a plain outline devised to 
bring out Socrates’ moral character and his social and political 
views; it gives us many sayings but little of picturesque detail. 
Plato’s representation is infinitely more rich and varied, drawn 
with fuller insight into a many-sided character, and enhanced 
by his own marvellous dramatic gift. From the point of view of 
precise truth Plato has no doubt given ustoomuch. The problem 
of ‘the historical Socrates’ is ever with us; and while discussion 
centres chiefly on the philosophical doctrines which he ex- 
presses in the dialogues, and the question whether they (taken 
severally or as a whole) were actually conceived by him or 
by Plato, the same misgiving necessarily arises about the purely 
personal behaviour and sayings which Plato attaches to his hero. 
If we attempt ‘to correct Xenophon and Plato, so to speak, 
by each other, and to arrive between them at a simpler compo- 
site picture, we may well be reminded that each observer of 
a great man has his own angle of vision, and sees as true for him 
what he is best able to see. Each kind of portrait has its own 
truth and its own value. It is probable that we shall all continue 
to find mainly what we seek, and that no one will now succeed 
in getting behind Xenophon and Plato. 

In any case, the accepted tradition about Socrates followed 
from the first these two biographers. The Socrates of the 
Clouds (produced when Plato was still in the nursery), a broad 
caricature of the teacher at an earlier age, seems to have died 
with the Old Comedy so far as popular interest was concerned. 
And it is natural, in view of the literary charm and convincing 
dramatic power of the dialogues, that in the main the Socrates 
whom the world has remembered is the Socrates of Plato. 
From an early date other anecdotes and sayings and traits, 
truthful or not, seem to have entered and mingled with the 
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stream of tradition. It is of some interest to discover how this 
tradition developed, and what features in the character of 
Socrates were in fact found the most memorable as time went 
on. 

Socrates was pre-eminently a masterly debater, clear-sighted 
in tracking down a problem to its simplest terms, ruthless in 
exposing a fallacy. He could, as Meno puts it, ‘paralyse’ his 
opponent; he could, equally, stimulate him to show unexpected 
powers of discovery. In discussion he devised and used those 
methods which Aristotle calls his outstanding gifts to philo- 
sophy, ‘adductive argument and general definition’. The 
‘Socratic question’ is a commonplace of our language; the 
‘Socratic irony’, his characteristic half-playful avowal of ignor- 
ance, reminds us of the original and now almost superseded 
meaning of the word. But the practice of debate and the 
specialized art of logic found later masters; and it was not in 
this field that Socrates himself was chiefly remembered. We 
find that the tradition about him tended to follow two other 
lines, as a rule separate from each other. Some recalled chiefly 
his moral character and conduct, others chiefly the supernatural 
gift which was inferred from his allusions to a ‘divine sign’. 
On the one side he becomes the typical good and wise man of 
Roman Stoicism, on the other a god-possessed prophet with 
more than a touch of the magician. 

All who met Socrates were impressed by his simple habits 
and his sturdily independent attitude to life and duty. Plato 
and Xenophon continually bring out these traits. But here his 
most sympathetic disciple was Antisthenes the Cynic. ‘May 
I go mad rather than experience pleasure!’ said this extremist, 
distorting his master’s simplicity into asceticism. The Cynic 
school found their own hero in Diogenes, who as a sort of 
caricature of the earlier master is well nicknamed Zoxpé&rns 
poavdpevos. The two are frequently coupled or confused in 
later tradition. But evidently the memory of Socrates held 
its own place, and the continuous popularity of Plato’s writings 
helped to keep it alive. As in Roman times Stoicism becomes 
more and more an ars vivendi, its writers turn constantly to 
the records of Socrates, and find in him, who as Cicero says 
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‘first called down philosophy from heaven to earth’, the 
pattern also for practical life. He stands in fact as the embodi- 
ment, in flesh and blood, of that ideal of the Wise Man which 
by their creed they were strictly bound to call unattainable. 

Cicero often quotes Socrates as the spokesman of Plato’s 
philosophical views, but often also brings him in as a type of 
personal virtue. Thus he is instanced, along with Laelius, as 
immovably calm in all circumstances (Off. i. 26). Some of 
Cicero’s incidents are not found in Plato or Xenophon; and 
now and then he seems to confuse Socrates with Diogenes. 
He couples him (as saying ‘quam multa non desidero!’) with 
the Cynic as a type of independence (Tusc. Disp. v. 32). He 
attaches, again, to Socrates that conception of the ‘citizen of 
the world’ which is mainly Stoic and at earliest Cynic: ‘Socrates 
quidem cum rogaretur, cuiatem se esse diceret, ““mundanum” 
inquit.’ (Tusc. Disp. v. 37). Epictetus again quotes this of 
Socrates; but Diogenes Laertius (vi. 63) ascribes the saying to 
Diogenes the Cynic, and therewith gives us a useful word: 
tpwTnbeis ein, KoopotroAitns, épn. 

It is with the later Stoics in imperial times that the worship | 
of Socrates reaches its height. Seneca points to him as a | 
pattern of calmness in hardship, patience under assault, self- 
control in anger. ‘Caederem te, nisi irascerer’, says Socrates 
to his slave. (De Ira, i. 15. 3) He is the perfect citizen, 
unmoved in the face of tyrants. He is coupled with Diogenes 
(De Ben. v. 4. 3 ff.) as showing entire self-sufficiency and 
indifference to wealth and comfort. He is the kind of son who 
brings fame to a father: ‘Sophroniscum Socrates exspirare 
non patitur’ (De Ben. iii. 82. 3). Now and then Socrates 
becomes a mere spokesman for Seneca’s general views; thus 
twice in the De Vita Beata a long manifesto about true happi- 
Ness, quite Stoic in sentiment, is put into his mouth. 

Epictetus shows a stronger feeling of personal devotion to 
the man. ‘Who emulates you,’ he asks as a challenge, ‘as we 
emulate Socrates?’ (i. 18.6). There are many close references 
to Plato’s records, and particularly to the Phaedo; the calm and 
fearless death of Socrates made its special appeal to those for 
whom death was a real and a near possibility. He is named 
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with Diogenes as the type of Stoic impassivity, self-mastery 
and detachment. ‘Did not Socrates love his sons? Yes, but 
as a free man, as one who remembers that first of all a man 
should love the gods’ (iii. 24. 60). He is displayed as putting 
up with his trying wife in truly Stoic spirit : “What is it to me, 
if I make up my mind that these things are nothing to me?’ 
(iv. 5. 33). There is a quaint mixture here of would-be precise 
quotation with adaptation to later doctrine. But through it all 
sounds the clear note of devotion; and we feel sincerity in the 
avowal that ‘Epictetus will never be better than Socrates; if no 
worse, that is enough for me’ (i. 2. 36). 

It was no doubt this kind of worship of Socrates as a moral 
leader that led Lucian the scoffer to produce more than one 
scurrilous travesty of his personal character, as also of the 
doctrines of Plato. The pattern of courage is here shown up 
as a coward; the notable ascetic is found enjoying himself, in 
the Isles of the Blest, with very carnal pleasures as well as with 
an orgy of ‘refutation’ (V. Hist. ii. 17. 9; Necyom., 18). We 
find an instance of the use of Socrates as a type of virtue when 
Peregrinus is said (Pereg. 12) to have been known among the 
Christians as Kxaivds Zwxpétns. The Scholiast says on the 
passage that this is a fabrication, since ‘no Christian, named 
with the name of Christ, would pride himself on the name of 
Socrates’. Here is a significant glimpse of rivalry between two 
examples and two masters. 

On its other side the Socratic tradition goes back to the 
indictment of Meletus and to Socrates’ reply. In answering 
the charge that he worships ‘new-fangled deities’, he openly 
avows (P. Ap. 31 D) the ‘something divine and supernatural’ 
which has been his since boyhood. The description of it is 
vague; it is ‘a kind of voice’ which always comes to forbid, 
never to encourage, some action on his part; it has in fact kept 
him from political life. These are the features which normally, 
in Plato’s writings, attach to the Sadviov. It is apprehended as 
a ‘voice’, but by Socrates only; its message is given for him 
personally; and it is always negative in its counsel. There is 
nothing here that might not be explained as a purely inward, 
subjective feeling, a strong ‘inhibition’. Where the voice is 
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said to ‘allow’ a course of action (as in Theaet. 151 A), no 
more need be implied than its silence. One of the reasons for 
doubting the genuineness of Alcibiades I is the fact that there 
Socrates calls the divine sign 6 6eds, and it seems to be 
conceived personally as a sort of guardian spirit. Xenophon 
goes further than Plato; with him the sign is sometimes posi- 
tive, advice rather than dissuasion, and is sometimes given for 
the guidance of others besides Socrates. He also seems to 
think of an audible message. In his chief passage on the subject 
(Mem. i. 1. 2-6) he defends Socrates by appealing to the 
general belief in ‘voices’ as one sort of omen. In the Apology 
ascribed to Xenophon (possibly spurious and a little later in 
date) the divine sign is again compared (12) to the voices of 
birds, to thunder, and so forth. 

We soon find an obvious elaboration of all this inthe direction 
of miracle. The Theages is a short dialogue, almost certainly 
not written by Plato and probably dating from the third 
century B.C. Its chief aim is to uphold Socrates as a kind of 
oracle in virtue of his divine sign. The message is still 
represented as usually negative, but is given not only for 
Socrates but for others also. Incidents show how his 
friends have ignored, to their sorrow, the warnings it has 
conveyed to them through him. By it Socrates foretold the 
Sicilian disaster. A further touch of the supernatural is given 
in the strange influence here ascribed to Socrates. He himself 
reports (in a most un-Socratic spirit) that while in the same 
house as he, still more in the same room, still more again 
through actual contact, Aristides obtained a wonderful power 
of ‘progress’ in discussion, which afterwards disappeared by 
degrees. Theages, anxious to learn from Socrates, suggests 
‘placating’ his So1éviov ‘with prayers and sacrifices and what 
ever else the holy men advise’; and to this Socrates assents. 

This is very different from the direct personal magnetism 
implied in Alcibiades’ splendid tribute to Socrates in the 
Symposium. As J. Souilhé well remarks on the Theages, ‘un 
Socrate idéalisé, presque divinisé, 4 la fagon de Pythagore ou 
d’ Empédocle, tendait 4 se substituer au Socrate de l’histoire.’ 

In one of the so-called Letters of Socrates, no doubt later 
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in date than Aristotle, we are told that he has often foretold 
the future for others ‘by the god’s instruction’. Compilers 
and commentators evidently improved on this tradition, 
Cicero, who is himself conservative about the sign and 
describes it in terms directly translated from Plato, says at 
the same time (De Div. i. 54) that ‘ permulta collecta sunt ab 
Antipatro, quae mirabiliter a Socrate divinita sunt’. Evidently 
the son of Sophroniscus is now taking his regular place 
among the professional seers. 

The familar daemon of Socrates became a more and more 
congenial object of study as in the Graeco-Roman world the 
belief in a multiplicity of such spirits, intermediaries between 
the supreme God and mortal man, grew apace. The full 
development of the tradition is illustrated by three interesting 
and in the main similar treatises belonging to the second 
centuryA.D. Apuleius, in his De Deo Socratis, gives an elaborate 
account of the functions of daemons; they preside over all 
omens, and are also guardian spirits to favoured men. The 
genius of Socrates was to him what Minerva was to Ulysses. 
As a Platonist, Apuleius proceeds to identify this ‘genius’ 
somewhat confusedly with the ‘animus’, the true self within 
each individual; and we are bidden to ‘follow Socrates and 
cuJtivate the best that is in us’. 

Plutarch, with his characteristic mixture of credulity, piety, 
and confused thinking, constantly combines a simple delight 
in daemons with Platonic doctrine about the soul. In the 
De Genio Socratis, which was no doubt written under his 
influence if not actually by him, we read that the divine 
message was of more than mortal origin. The writer is 
puzzled to decide whether it came actually as a vision, or a 
voice, or rather as a ‘thought’, comparable to the intimations 
which come to men in sleep and are often described by them 
as ‘voices’. This might seem like an attempt to get back to 
a more psychological explanation; but the belief in personal 
daemons pervades the whole treatise. These beings are every- 
where in the world, we are told, acting as protectors and as 
guides, and are ready to communicate their messages to all 
men; most souls through earthly distractions fail to apprehend 
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them, but the soul of Socrates was pure enough to receive such 
direct intimations from heaven. 

Maximus of Tyre, again, inquires Ti Td Sa1pdviov Zwxpérous. 
He likewise assumes a multiplicity of daemons, intermediaries 
and interpreters between gods and men. Some of them are the 
disembodied spirits of ancient heroes (this is clearly a 
harking-back to the early classical meaning of the word 
Scipav), and he has himself thus beheld the Dioscuri (in the 
form of ‘bright stars guiding the ship’), and Asclepius, and 
Heracles. The argument is confused and seems to be un- 
finished ; Maximus does not succeed in explaining his view as 
to the origin of the daemon of Socrates. He compares it 
generally with the oracles, as those of Pytho and Trophonius. 
But again the same characteristic note is found, though more 
simply and less philosophically expressed. Socrates, he says, 
was virtuous enough to be counted worthy of these visitations 
from heaven. 

Here, then, in each of these late and somewhat fantastic 
elaborations of that simple ‘voice within’, we find persisting 
a thought which Socrates himself would have approved; and 
here is the link between the two apparently diverging lines in 
the Socratic tradition. It was as a good man that Socrates 
survived in the admiration of the world—alike as a pattern for 
practical conduct and as a type of the high destiny of the pure 
in heart. 
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THE ROMAN WALL 


By J. J. R. BRIDGE 

N the first number of Greece and Rome Mr. Symonds reminded us 

that the bearing of art and archaeology on literature can be studied by 
visits to sites and museums, and suggested that ‘even a holiday exped- 
ition to the Roman Wall is not beyond the bounds of ambition’. Indeed, 
once Newcastle or Carlisle is reached the motor-car has made a trip to 
the Wall a simple matter. A cursory visit starting from Newcastle takes 
but a few hours. A twenty-mile drive over the West Turnpike, Wade’s 
Road as it is popularly called, along the line of the Wall with the earth- 
works visible for most of the way and a fragment of the Wall itself to be 
seen not far from the city boundary, brings us to Chesters. Here is the 
camp, or more properly fort, of Cilurnum, the fort baths, the bridge 
abutment, and the museum. After Chesters we travel a further ten 
miles. A substantial length of the Wall is soon seen on the right, while 
the earthworks line both sides of the road for most of the way, and at 
Limestone Bank are cut through solid rock. Then with less than half a 
mile’s walk across the fields we come to Housesteads. Here we can see 
the fort of Borcovicium (or Borcovicus), and then walk a few hundred 
yards to the west to see a milecastle and get the well-known view of the 
Wall at Cuddy’s Crag. If the start is from Carlisle the mileage is more, 
Housesteads being about half-way to Newcastle but Chesters ten miles 
farther east. If we come from the south by road we may leave the North 
Road at Durham and travelling by Lanchester, Consett, and Corbridge 
(Corstopitum), join the West Turnpike at Portgate where the Roman 
Road of the first of the Antonine Itineraries passed through the Wall on 
its way to the Cheviots and Scotland: or we may turn off earlier and make 
for Teesdale and Alston, to join the West Turnpike three miles north of 
Haltwhistle. 

Even such a sketchy tour is a great deal better than nothing. Not only 
is there splendid scenery to delight us, but in a few hours we have seen 
many miles of the earthworks that form part of the Wall system, the Wall 
fosse, and the Vallum with its fosse and mounds. We have seen two of 
the most completely excavated Roman sites in Britain, unequalled on the 
Wall for the extent and interest of their remains. And, above all, House- 
steads, some eight hundred feet above sea-level, with the bleak moors 
rising in line after line to north and south, and to east and west the 
rugged ridge along whose heights and hollows runs the Wall, cannot fail 
to make a powerful appeal to the imagination. Here, still imposing after 
centuries, stand the works which for more than two hundred and fifty 
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years marked the northern frontier of the great empire, four thousand 
miles wide, of which Britain formed a part for twice as long as India 
has belonged to Britain. ‘Rome itself’, writes an American scholar, 
‘possesses nothing which in quite the same way impresses on the 
beholder the former greatness of her power as this stupendous military 
work on a remote and barbarous frontier.’ 

But though such a visit may satisfy the merely curious, those whose 
interest lies deeper will want to do more and to do it differently. They 
may avail themselves of the greater mobility which motor transport 
gives, but they will not want their visit to be wholly devoid of the spirit 
of enterprise and worthy effort of bygone days. Once upon a time a 
‘pilgrimage’ meant walking from end to end of the Wall, from Wallsend- 
on-Tyne to Bowness-on-Solway, over seventy miles: and the enthusiast 
will still wish to do that at least once. But without this there is ample 
opportunity for paying the Wall the tribute of exertion. The part that 
is most worth seeing is hardly twenty-five miles long, beginning at 
Portgate four miles north of Corbridge and ending a mile or so beyond 
Birdoswald (Camboglanna) near Gilsland. And even in this section for 
nearly half the distance the line of the Wall is that of the Turnpike: and 
since its stones went to the making of the road, except for half a mile 
between Chesters and Limestone Bank there is little more than the 
earthworks to be seen. The really spectacular part is where the Wall runs 
over the precipitous heights of the Whin Sill, the ridge of basalt which 
crosses England to end in the Farne Islands. Here it was out of reach of 
the road-makers, and happily those who built the scattered farms and 
enclosed the fields were modest in their requirements, so that for miles 
together it stands impressively high. It looks its best near Housesteads 
and Peel Crag, for here at the end of the last century the late Mr. Clayton 
of Chesters, who deserves the grateful remembrance of all lovers of the 
Wall, cleared away the accumulation of stones and earth from the base 
and repaired what was left of the upper courses. Or perhaps the most 
impressive place is in the midst of the Thirlwall Nicks, where for a short 
way the Wall, seen from the north side, still stands higher than a tall 
man’s head, untouched by any restoring hand. 

To see the best of the Wall one must walk, and walk well; for the 
steep gradients at the numerous ‘gaps’, as the hollows are called, tax wind 
and limb severely. It is not only the less robust who are ready now and 
then to escape to the track of the Military Way which ran from fort 
to fort throughout the length of the Wall, cutting the slopes with a skill 
that fills the leg-weary with wholehearted admiration for the Roman 
engineer. 
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isand Many days may be spent on the Wall and in its neighbourhood and 
India still there will be plenty to see, but first you must tramp over the Nine 
holar, Nicks of Thirlwall to Housesteads. It is but a few miles on the map, but 
1 the as they say in Westmorland the miles are ‘up on end’ and for most it will 
litary suffice for at least a day’s outing. If Hexham has been chosen as head- 
quarters, and it is a good choice especially for its hotels, the Hydro, the 

yhose Abbey, or the unpretentious but comfortable and friendly little family 
They hotel, Carruthers’ Royal, train or bus may be taken to Greenhead and the 
sport line of the Wall joined at once at Thirlwall Castle, built of Wall stones. 
Spirit Tea can be had at Housesteads farm, and after a walk of about three 
me a miles to Bardon Mill, train or bus can be taken back to Hexham. The 
end- walk may be over Barcom Hill with fine views of the Tyne Valley to the 
isiast south and the Wall on the skyline to the north; or by way of Chester- 
mple holm, where there is the fort of Vindolanda and a Roman milestone in 
- that situ on the Stanegate. Vindolanda has not a great deal to show now, but 
ig at an Inscription found there in 1915 is interesting in two ways. The name 
yond it gives to the fort corrects the form given in the Notitia Dignitatum (the 
n for fifth-century evidence for the names of forts), but agrees with that given 
; and in the sixth- or seventh-century compilation which Mr. Collingwood in 
mile his Archaeology of Roman Britain calls the ‘Ravenna Cosmography’. 
| the And its reference to Vicani Vindolandenses shows that the community 
runs settling round the fort grew into a vicus with a corporate life of its own. 
hich Evidence of a similar kind was found last year at Housesteads, where a 
oh of fragment of an inscription commemorates work done in accordance with 

and a decree of the Vicant. 
niles It is possible to cover the whole section from Greenhead to Chesters 
eads in a day, but it is something of an athletic feat and one does not visit the 
yton Wall to test powers of bodily endurance. It is far better to take one’s time 
the and parcel out the walk into stages for two or three days. That can 
base easily be done: for the Wall and the Tyne Valley with the road and 
nost railway, nearly five miles apart at Hexham, gradually converge until they 
hort meet at Greenhead, so that at intermediate railway stations, Haydon 
tall Bridge, Bardon Mill, and Haltwhistle, the Wall is not far away. 

The visitor needs a map and a guide-book. Sheet 6 of the one-inch 

the Ordnance Survey maps covers nearly all the most interesting part, only 
vind missing two or three miles at the Portgate end. Bartholomew’s Reduced 
and Survey (half-inch) covers the whole length from Wallsend to beyond 
fort Gilsland. The classic guide-book is Bruce’s Handbook (3s. 6d., Andrew 
skill Reid & Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne), first published in 1863, revised in 
nan 1909 and again in 1921, when it reached its eighth edition. Though 
much in it is out of date, even after revision, for knowledge of the Wall 
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and its problems has increased very rapidly in recent years, it is indis- 
pensable to the walker: for its clear directions enable him to locate him- 
self at any moment without much difficulty and to find all that is to be 
seen not only on the Wall but in its near neighbourhood. An excellent 
little guide has been written by Mr. R. G. Collingwood (6d., Andrew 
Reid & Co.). But it was written in 1925, just when excavations at 
Great Chesters (Aesica) near Haltwhistle seemed to justify the comment 
of an American writer that each new excavation raised as many prob- 
lems as it solved. If a copy can be obtained, even better than either is the 
Book of the Pilgrimage which Mr. Collingwood wrote for the tour of the 
Wall carried out in 1930 by the Antiquarian Societies of the north, a 
revival of the periodically organized tour or ‘Pilgrimage’ which started as 
long ago as 1849. This combines most of the merits of the other two, 
and is, of course, much more recent. But Mr. Collingwood’s little guide 
gives a helpful summary of the lines on which the theory of the Wall has 
been steadily developed in recent years, and that should be enough for 
the time being. A first visit does not depend for its pleasure and profit on 
the acquisition of full and up-to-date knowledge of the many very com- 
plicated questions which still need answering. That can be got later, and 
it is easy to get, thanks to Mr. Collingwood. His article in the Journal of 
Roman Studies, vol. xi, pt. i, 1921, dealt comprehensively and yet con- 
cisely with the history of the ‘Problem of the Wall’, its builder, and the 
mutual relation of the different works included in the general term ‘the 
Roman Wall’: and his later article in vol. xxi, pt. i, 1931, reviews all the 
important work that has been done in the decade 1921-30 and sets out 
the conclusions to which it leads. 

School parties may find that camping out is an easy and delightful 
way of seeing the Wall. Two years ago the classical master of a Liverpool 
school, packing three adults and sixteen boys, with tents and their 
equipment, into a motor lorry, contrived a week’s outing with four full 
days on the Wall at a cost of a little over 40s. a head. The new Road Act 
forbids the hiring of a business lorry such as this, but in most districts 
there are carriers with lorries licensed for passengers. The railway 
companies offer cheap fares to school parties: while schools near London 
may prefer the excellent steamers of the Tyne-Tees Shipping Company, 
notably the Hadrian and the Bernicia, which maintain a regular service 


between London and Newcastle, a pleasant and inexpensive voyage of 
about thirty hours. 
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GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


By MARCUS N. TOD 


II. An unrecorded visit of the Scipios to Crete 
N a hill-side rising above the sheltered waters of Suda 
Bay, on the north coast of western Crete, lie the scattered 
remains of the ancient city of Aptera or, as it was locally 
called, Aptara. Near the summit of this hill stood until recently 
a wall, constructed at a late period of limestone blocks, several 
of which were inscribed, taken from some earlier building. 
This wall has now disappeared, and its component stones 
have been scattered or broken. The left-hand portion of one 
of them has, however, lately come to light in a neighbour- 
ing field, bearing the following text engraved in letters charac- 
teristic of the Hellenistic period. 
["EA]o§e [BooJA[Ga Ka]i Koopidvtev 
Mov TlotrAiou [otpataydv Utratov 
wv Kai TlétrAiov KopvijAfiov TMotrAiou 2krtriwva Kal] 
5 Tvaiov Fvaiou KopvijA[iov Zkrtricova “lotravév?] 
Kal evepyétas fev Kai [Exyovos or Exyova]. 

I follow above the restoration proposed by the editress of 
the document, Miss M. Guarducci; the reasonings which 
justify and the parallels which confirm it I must not here stop 
to examine. Only about one point, and that one of minor 
importance, have I a lingering doubt. The omission of the 
proposer’s name and the insertion of a date in its place is a 
unique phenomenon among the extant decrees of Aptera. 
Perhaps, therefore, we should restore yvooya Kéopoov in line 1 
instead of Koopidvtov and suppose that, in view of the 
distinction of the recipients of the honours bestowed, the 
proposal was made in the name of the whole college of xéoyo1 
and voiced by its president here named. Such phrases as 
yvoun otpatnydv, yvoun ouvéapov are 
common in Greek decrees (W. Larfeld, Griech. Epigraphik 3, 
346 f.), and the Cretan cities of Itanus and Praesus afford two 
examples of the formula xéopou yvopa (S.G.D.I. 5059, 5121). 
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The names Tuyauévns and Zoos recur several times at 
Aptera, where the epitaph of a Tuxapévns Zdow, perhaps 
the very man named in our decree, has survived (.S.G.D_J, 
4951). The usage of Aptera would equally admit of the 
restoration [Eyyovos or Eyyova] in line 7. 

The honour here granted is a notable one, for, while the 
bestowal of tpofevi« is common throughout the Greek world, 
the title evepyérns is much more sparingly given, in the 
extant records of Aptera only to the Bithynian king, Prusias II 
(S.G.D.I. 4942), and to the four Romans here named. Three 
of these are well known: Lucius Cornelius Scipio Asiaticus, 
who crushed Antiochus III of Syria at the battle of Magnesia, 
his younger but more famous brother P. Cornelius Scipio 
Africanus, the conqueror of Hannibal, and Lucius Aemilius 
Regillus, who, as praetor in 190, commanded the Roman navy 
and defeated the fleet of the Great King at Myonnesus. 

After his victory at Magnesia Lucius was rejoined at Sardis 
by his brother, who had been detained by illness at Elaea. 
They then withdrew to Ephesus, where they awaited the arrival 
of Cn. Manlius Vulso, Lucius’s successor in the Asiatic com- 
mand. ‘Thereafter nothing more is heard of them until, 
several months later, they landed, together with Regillus, at 
Brindisi on their return to Rome, where in due course they 
celebrated magnificent triumphs (Livy, xxxvii. 58, 59). This 
gap in our historical records the epigraphical evidence helps 
us in part to fill. A visit paid to Delos on the homeward 
journey is rendered at least highly probable by the appearance 
of crowns dedicated by Lucius in the inventories published 
by the Delian iepotroioi (Inscriptions de Délos; Comptes des 
Hiéropes, 442, ll. 89, go) and by the decree passed by the 
Delians in honour of Publius (J.G. xi. 712), while the presence 
of the three Roman officers at Aptera, perhaps in connexion 
with the operations of the praetor Q. Fabius Labeo in the 
island (Livy, xxxvii. 60), seems a legitimate inference from the 
decree now before us. It will be noticed that, although his 
term of office had expired, Lucius Scipio is still described by 
the official title otpatnyds Uratos ‘Pwyaiwv, which he had 
borne as consul. 
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The fourth member of the Aptera quartette is, in all proba- 
bility, Cnaeus Cornelius Scipio Hispallus, a cousin of the two 
Scipios, who became praetor peregrinus in 179 and was 
assassinated as consul three years later. Perhaps ‘lotaAAdv 
should be restored in line 5, but Miss Guarducci identifies 
him with the Roman whose statue was erected about this time 
at Polyrrhenia, in western Crete, with the inscription [vaiov 
KopvijAiov Pvaics vidv ‘lotravév evepyétav & (F.H.S. 
xvi. 181), and supposes that, though he had taken no part in 
the Asiatic campaign, yet, being in Crete, he joined his two 
cousins on the occasion of their visit to Aptera and shared in 
the honours bestowed on them. 


BistioGRAPHY: M. Guarducci, Riv. Filol. lvii. 60 ff. For the inscriptions of 
Aptera, S.G.D.I. 4941 ff., Monumenti Antichi, xi. 525 ff.; for the campaign 
against Antiochus, M. Holleaux, Cambridge Ancient History, viii. 199 ff. 


EPIGRAMS 


Thrice blest is he who hath his quarrel just, 
But four times he who gets his blow in fust. 
Aixns ds Aé Tov éxSpov 
TUE EAdon Trpdtepos, 
o ter felicem, iusto qui nomine pugnat: 
© quater, alterius qui ferit ora prior. 


The Land of Faction. 
vijoos, Erraovupiay iv KaAgouot “Epiv. 
Non admirandum, si raro pace fruatur 


insula, cui semper tam gravis I.R.A. nocet. 
H.W. 
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LUCAN’S PHARSALIA 
By R. WARWICK BOND 


- it ae fine poet though he be, is yet one of the most faulty and in- 
calculable of the whole recalcitrant tribe. At the very outset we are 
surprised by a monstrously fulsome dedication to Nero of a work ap- 
parently devoted to a vilification of the man on whose amazing career 
Nero’s empire is founded. Satire being quite out of the question, we 
must suppose that, despite his republican sympathies, Lucan, recalled as 
Suetonius says from Athens and received with marked favours, felt some 
acknowledgement required. At the worst we may regard it as a prudent 
step to forestall any treacherous slave-copyist, or delator who might 
have heard a partial recitation; and after Seneca’s disgrace in 62, in 
which year the separate publication of books i-iii indicated by Vacca 
may have occurred, caution would be still more needful. To the same 
precaution it may be due that, in the poem proper, anti-Caesarian 
bias is not immediately apparent. The initial attitude seems impartial: 
general causes are mentioned; we get the plain statement: 


Quis iustius induit arma, 
Scire nefas; magno se iudice quisque tuetur: 
Victrix causa deis placuit, sed victa Catoni;' 


and even some hesitation by Caesar himself, who, at the Rubicon, con- 
fronted by the Genius of Rome, exhibits terrors equal to any recorded 
of pious Aeneas ; though after this he is consistently resolute, and is soon 
credited with a savage desire for bloodshed? quite inconsistent with his 
reported actions and with history. 

Here, then, appears a deeper contradiction than that of the dedication, 
and one that pervades the whole poem; that the actual performance of 
the two rivals seems much at variance with the way in which the poet 
requires us to regard them. All the ability and the brilliant success is 
given to Caesar, whose motives are maligned at every turn; while 
Pompey, for whom sympathy is freely laid on, is shown as ineffective 
in utterance, gravely mistaken in policy, and a profound failure in per- 
formance. His only successes after abandoning Rome are an inglorious 
escape from Brundisium, and his defeat of the attempt to blockade him 
at Dyrrhachium with an open sea behind him. The excuses given for 
his utter want of generalship at and flight from Pharsalia‘ are such as no 
court-martial could possibly accept; his asserted personal courage is dis- 


1 i, 126-8, 2 ii. 439-46; iii. 82-3. 3 vii. 647-97. 
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proved by acknowledged alarms as he threads the woods of Thessaly," 
and his professed selflessness by the speedy inception of plans for new 
levies.2, No doubt we are meant to regard him after the battle as a broken 
man; but a want of wisdom and patriotism alike is brought home to us 
at the council held in Cilicia by Lentulus’ crushing reply to his proposal 
of seeking aid from Parthia.’ And yet our indulgence is continually in- 
voked. His desertion of Italy is Fate’s design to spare his country the 
guilt of his blood ;* and Rome’s passionate affection for him is assumed 
in the poet’s reflections on his dream before the battle, a passage of 
undeniable beauty.’ Our sympathies are also enlisted by the intense 
affection shown between him and his present wife Cornelia: and there 
is further pathos in the devotion of his old soldier Cordus rendering 
scanted honours to his mangled corpse on the Egyptian shore, a pathos 
prolonged by fine lines on the poet’s part,® and relieved by the calm 
apotheosis assigned him at the opening of book ix. Yet, after all, we are 
fain to ask whether Pompey, with his dangerous ambition and his hope- 
less inefficiency, really deserves this sympathy ; and involuntarily recall 
Macaulay’s indictment of Charles I, ‘We charge him with breaking his 
coronation oath . . . and the defence is, that he took his little son on his 
knee and kissed him!’ 

And over against this Pompey, decayed in powers, overwhelmed, 
almost blinded, by opposing Fate, is set his supple opponent, everywhere 
capable, alert, indefatigable, magnificently brave, almost everywhere 
victorious, and indulged by Fate in an iniquitous aggression; yet re- 
lentlessly condemned on moral grounds, and doomed, after ultimate 
assassination, to a dreadful expiation in the world below—such is the 
revelation of the corpse resuscitated by Erichtho.? Almost the only 
point wherein the poet seems to relent towards him is the personal hold 
this born leader of men has on his soldiers, seen not only in their fear 
of him as at Massilia* or Placentia,® but in the passionate enthusiasm he 
inspires in men like Laelius, Volteius, Scaeva, and Crastinus.'° 

If it be said that in all this the poet was only following the plain facts 
of history which he could no more venture to violate than could Hardy 
in The Dynasts, yet it cannot be denied that he has deeply coloured them, 
especially in ignoring Caesar’s real grievances and exaggerating the claims 
of his opponent. Undoubtedly Lucan was, like Tacitus, strongly repub- 
lican in sympathy, and felt Pompey a far better representative of ancient 


1 viii. 1-14. 2 vill. 209-43. 3 viii. 331-453. 4 ii. 734-6. 
5 vii. 1-44. 6 viii. 712-872. 7 vi. 791-809. 
8 expensa superorum et Caesaris ira’ (iii. 439). 

9 v. 364-7. 10 i, 372; iv. 500-4; Vi. 150-65; vii. 470-5. 
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use and wont; though probably he would. not, any more than Tacitus 
did, have joined a direct conspiracy without the sting of a gross personal 
injustice. It is no part of our purpose to show, what has been abundantly 
shown by others, how far Lucan’s view of the opposed causes was mis- 
taken ; in especial, how far Caesar’s attitude was governed by clearer and 
more far-sighted notions of what the Roman world required than was 
the muddled and more definitely selfish policy of his rival. Mankind, 
apt to judge a crisis purely by its results, has on the whole decided in 
Caesar’s favour; and has passed the same verdict on the world-value 
of his successor, Augustus, an even stronger instance of fruitful pacific 
harvest arising from frightful bloodshed. In neither case could such 
results have followed from the victory of men utterly depraved; and, 
since the total government of this world has never lain in human hands, 
we must resignedly acquiesce in a law of struggle and suffering that has 
lifted humanity from the brute into the region of understanding and 
moral sense. 

But we would suggest that Lucan’s attitude to the rivals may have 
been affected by another, to him perhaps more important, purpose. 
The celebration, if not the justification, of imperial power had already 
been essayed by Virgil, and if Lucan would rival him it must be on other 
lines. We take it that what he proposes to himself is something more than 
history, something higher than mere politics. In Pompey’s misfortunes 
we may, indeed, feel some influence from Greek tragedy, where the 
unfortunate hero sometimes suffers for faults not his own, some want 
of knowledge or inability to reconcile conflicting claims ; but in the main, 
we take it, the poet sought to embody that developed creed of Stoicism 
prevailing among thinking men at Rome, of whom his uncle Seneca was 
the chief. He has it in mind not merely to tell the fascinating story of 
Caesar and Pompey’s rivalry, but also to lay down with absolute clear- 
ness that success in life is not the main concern, but rather the steady 
maintenance of an abstract virtue which looks solely to the approval of 
the conscience and of the powers, if any, outside humanity. His problem, 
in fact, is much the same as Shakespeare set himself in Hamlet and King 
Lear. This noble ideal is admirably incarnated in his Cato, whose inter- 
view with Brutus near the outset of the poem' sufficiently indicates that 
both were destined to play an integral part in it. We believe, with Heit- 
land, that it was not meant to close before that bloody scene in the Senate- 
house to which repeated allusion points us, and before which Cato, too, 
will have perished, self-slain now the cause of right is lost, at Utica after 
Thapsus. In this view Cato is tending to a close far nobler than can be 

ii. 234-325. 
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foreseen for Virgil’s hero, whose aim is the founding of an empire imply- 
ing the peace and prosperity more than the moral uplift of mankind, and 
whose own glory, somewhat tarnished by his treatment of Dido, suffers 
further diminution by our sympathy with Turnus. 

Of the Stoic ideal both Caesar and Pompey fall far short: Caesar 
because he has frankly thrown conscience to the winds; Pompey because 
he, too, has failed in self-discipline, has indulged an ascendancy which 
wrongs the self-denying patriotism of earlier Rome, has suffered his 
judgement to be clouded by self-satisfaction, and his powers to dwindle 
by disuse. The image of the decaying oak, supported more by surround- 
ing growths than its own strength,’ admirably conveys his self-delusion ; 
and the passage may be recalled in a later, where Caesar’s daring axe- 
blow on an oak in the Druid grove seems symbolic of his whole action 
against his towering rival.?_ Pompey’s worldly failure, thus foreseen at 
the outset, seems to place him nearer Cato and above Caesar, and thus 
suggests the accentuation of his moral value and depression of Caesar’s. 
Perhaps Cato, too, only attains his proud position by some exaggeration. 
Historically he has descended to us as of a harsh and churlish temper 
that offended many, though with Romans a lack of urbanity like Caesar’s 
would weigh little against patriotism and integrity. But Lucan plainly 
sets Cato apart on a pinnacle of virtue, by which both the competitors 
may be judged. Here is none of the divos, unhappy imperial ghosts 
foisted by civil war into the temples of deities in whom Rome has lost 
her faith :° 

Ecce parens verus patriae, dignissimus aris, 
Roma, tuis, per quem nunquam iurare pudebit, 


Et quem, si steteris umquam cervice soluta, 
Nunc, olim, factura deum es. (ix. 601-4.) 


In the tragedy played between the protagonists his part may be insignifi- 
cant; yet he fulfils something of the function of the Chorus, from whose 
comment aloof the deeper significance may be gathered. Even in that 
passage where the rivals are first contrasted, his name is brought in 
superbly as joint umpire with the gods on the right or wrong of the 
quarrel ; and after the conflict it is left to him to sum up the merits of the 
fallen chief in words that can afford to recognize defect—‘multum 
majoribus impar’.* Cato’s situation at the outset is more beset with 
doubt and difficulty than theirs. He cannot wholly trust Pompey: he 


1 


i, 131-40. 

? iii. 432-7. We know no original for this episode: Caesar’s De Bell. Civ. does 
not mention it, and it is therefore improbable that it appeared in Livy’s lost 
book cx. 3 vii. 457-9. 4 ix. 190-211. 
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knows his motives, largely selfish, and tells his men after the defeat 
‘vestro potuit Pompeius abuti sanguine’; yet feels him more scrupulous 
about constitutional usage than Caesar, and knows, too, that should he 
win, himself will be better able to oppose his pretensions than if he had 
taken no part in the struggle.'' His resolve once taken, there is no 
faltering in Cato. 

It is interesting to compare the three in one or two leading points, 
With Caesar’s weak surrender to a luxurious and unprincipled girl who 
obtrudes herself on high state policy,? we may contrast Pompey’s re- 
luctant dismissal to Lesbos of the wife he heartily loves lest she distract 
him from military duties,’ and Cato’s still more severe abstention from 
his recovered Marcia, whom he remarries with utterly stinted rites ina 
time of national mourning, and leaves to take care of his house and 
children. Again, all three are met with a challenge to their military 
authority. Caesar, with his whole campaign and career in peril from 
the Placentia mutineers, fronts them unflinchingly with a bluff of threats 
and contempt in which side-appeals to their interest are deftly inter- 
mingled. Lucan seems almost justified in calling his success a bargain 
struck between conscious criminals,+ and before Pharsalia Caesar tells 
them plainly that only victory can prove them guiltless.’ Pompey, urged 
to give battle against his own judgement by a vain orator® who speaks of 
impending desertion or deposition in case of refusal, weakly complies 
in a speech that completely stultifies that compliance. Cato, faced with 
men in the very act of desertion, shames them from their purpose by the 
mere assertion of his own nobler standard ;7 and his later appeal before 
they enter the desert is as fine in its complete candour and reliance on 
human virtue as is his own conduct during the march. Pompey, in fact, 
appears as the stuffed hero, pricked, and with the sawdust running out 
of him: Caesar is the hero as the world understands such, good at 
speech, good also at action, and, above all, graced by good fortune with 
an almost infallible success: Cato is the hero as the philosopher and the 
poet would have him, not of a sham, nor of an adventitious, but of an 
intrinsic nobility, that can defy fortune’s worst to dim its lustre. 

But, besides women and war, life has its range of gentler feeling and 
intellectual taste, which should also find some expression in an epic. 
It is much in a Cato that he is not insensible to the suffering of his 
soldiers, from thirst, fatigue, or the pests: he hastens to the side of each 


! ii. 320-3. 2 ‘Admisit venerem curis, et miscuit armis’ &c. x. 75-6 
3 v. 722-815. 4 vy. 371-3. “Tam diri foederis ictu’ &c. 

5 vii. 259-62. ® Though Cicero was not actually at Pharsalia at all. 

7 ix. 255-83. 
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defeat victim, and his mere presence helps them to die like men.' And though 
pulous we do not hear that he shared the taste for Greek letters which cheered 
wuld he the old age of his ancestor, the Censor, Lucan puts into his mouth at the 
he had oracle of Ammon that epitome of Stoic doctrine which is perhaps rightly 


is no regarded as the noblest passage in a poem that has many such, and of 


: which Seneca himself might, and may, have been part author. Pompey, 
points, practical failure though he be, is a very affectionate husband, and, 
irl who defeated, can inspire the folk of Larissa and Mitylene with devotion that 
y's 7 moves him to gratitude that such a loyalty can be:’ and we may add to 
distract the examples of pathos cited above his seeking relief from a round of 
n from hopeless thought in talk with his pilot about the stars, and the depressed 
tes ina fatalism which allows him to trust himself to the Egyptian shallop.* 
se and Against these we have, in Caesar’s part, as an offset to much hard brutal- 
nilitary ity on the field of Pharsalia,’ a moment’s patriotic pride as he overlooks 
il from Rome from the Alban steep,® a clemency to Afranius’s surrendered 
threats troops in book iv, some suave intellectual colloquy with the priest 
inter Achoreus on the Nile,” and, more important because he has nothing to 
bargain gain by it, his lively interest in visiting the site of ruined Troy and 
ar tells his gracious bearing to its poor inhabitants. 


urged 


eaks of Here perhaps, as elsewhere, Lucan has not forgone the poet’s privilege 
»mplies of invention, though in what degree he exercised it is obscured by our 
-d with loss of material accessible to himself. Plutarch, Appian, Dion Cassius 
by the are all well after his date: Livy, who died A.D. 17, was open to him, and 
before offers an obvious community of literary taste. But all Livy’s work after 
ace book xlv (167 B.c.) is gone; and the surviving Periochae of the missing 
-m fact, ninety-five, drawn up in the fourth century, furnish only in books cix— 
ing out cxili a confirmation of the broad facts. We have, however, much better 
food at evidence of Lucan’s large use of him in the little work of J. Annaeus 
ne with Florus in Hadrian’s time, entitled Epitomae de Tito Livio Bellorum 
ind the Omnium Annorum DCC, Libri duo. 

t of an Careful scrutiny assures us that the Marian and Sullan massacres 
| (Luc. ii. 93-232), with many details elsewhere, and special comments 
ng and and phrases, found in both Lucan and Florus, were original in Livy; 
n py for it is inconceivable that Florus, abridging the historian, would amplify 


nal from the poet. But it is vain to expect an exact source for all Lucan’s 
of eac 


' ix. 884-6. 2 ix. 566-84. 
75-6 3 viii. 127-9. * Ib. 165, 571-6. 

5 We adhere to common usage, which applies to the battle a term properly 
ll. applicable only to the poem, ‘the matter of Pharsalus’, the town near which it 


was fought. 6 iii. 88 sqq. 7 x. 172-92. 
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marvels: he exercised a vigorous fancy freely, sometimes perhaps in the 
hope of surpassing a predecessor. Stories tempt all poets. Both Homer 
and Virgil subject their heroes to all the winds at once; and the mighty 
swell that discloses the sea-bottom in Lucan had been experienced by 
Aeneas.' When Lucan says the view from a wave-summit was wide as 
that from Leucas, or that the mast as they rolled in the trough scarce 
overtopped the neighbouring billows, he is less pictorial than Donne, 
afraid lest the sailing moon be wrecked on the Peak of Teneriffe. Poets 
are mad fellows and must be humoured. The book which strains credu- 
lity most is ix, Cato’s, though he would have disclaimed responsibility 
for it. It is in Cato’s desert march, barely mentioned in the Periocha 
to Livy’s book cxii, that he fairly lets himself go. The sandstorms are 
terrific: the irresistible South tears the crumbling soil from beneath the 
men’s feet and carries their weapons far away—this, no doubt, is how 
the ancilia fell upon Numa at Rome in old days, coming from Africa 
or perhaps across the Alps! Ammon is transferred from his proper site 
two or three hundred miles to the south-east, that Cato may decline to 
consult him. Despite the awful thirst the hero refuses a draught his 
men cannot share, but is the first to drink when they find an oasis whose 
fountain is thronged with deadly serpents. Thereupon we are supplied 
with a whole natural history of snakes and the awful effects of their 
several bites. Enough seems to have been known or guessed to furnish 
a sufficient variety of agonizing deaths. Africa was, and still is, the land 
of marvels, and Lucan feels a modest confidence that he can fulfil 
expectation. The complete catalogue may be reinforced by the dragon 
of the Hesperides and full details of the slaughter of snake-haired 
Medusa by Perseus; indeed, from the latter’s dripping blood as he flies 
with her head across Africa these venomous pests have sprung. Similarly, 
where Africa is introduced in an earlier book, the woeful history of 
Curio may be prefaced by an exciting sports-column (as in the "A@Aa, 
Il. xxiii and Aen. v) detailing the admirable set-to of Hercules and 
Antaeus.’ 


Invidus annoso qui famam derogat aevo, 
Qui vates ad vera vocat (ix. 359) 


says Lucan; and for our part we entirely agree with him. 

From his merits as epic poet there is no doubt some subtraction to be 
made. In the general disposition of his matter we do not think him to be 
blamed. A continuous war with scattered area forbade his plunging im 

* Compare with Lucan’s hurricane (bk. v), Odyss. v. 295-6, Aen. i. 102-31. 


? Haskins’s research unearths two, ‘chersydrus’ and ‘scytale’, from the 
Theriaca of Nicander, flor. 185-135 B.c. 3 iv. 589-653. 
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medias res and leaving preceding events to be related in a calmer inter- 
jude, yet afforded him similar episodic breaks in the Illyrian affair, 
Curio’s disaster, and Cato’s march; while other instances duly connected 
with the main thread are the well-contrasted visits of Appius to the 
Delphic oracle (book v) and Sextus to Erichtho (vi). Quite extraneous to 
the narrative are perhaps only the Marian and Sullan atrocities in book ii, 
and Achoreus’s dissertation on the Nile in book x: the earlier rivalry at 
least was the progenitor of the Caesarian, and had we Livy’s text we might 
feel more justification for what seems an excrescence. A far more real 
defect is the curiously informal way in which the poet presents the detail 
of his narrative, allotting great space to set speeches, while the matter 
leading up to or flowing from them is sometimes compressed into quite 
a few lines. This speech-making habit and neglect of transitions meets 
us at the outset in book i, and is curiously paralleled in a very different 
work by a young author, the Euphues of John Lyly. In both it is partly 
corrected as the work proceeds; but there remains a plausibility in the 
charge that the Pharsalia resembles a compilation of exercises on set 
themes, such as might have been produced in the schools of the Roman 
rhetores ; and the critic is apt to point to the epigrammatic point in which 
the speeches abound in confirmation of his view.' Yet if parts of Lucan 
remind us more of Absalom and Achitophel than of Homer or Virgil, the 
charge is quite inapplicable to the poem as a whole; and if eloquence and 
epigram are to be held improper to an epic we demur altogether. These 
are very opposite qualities: natural feeling and abundance of language 
are the basis of the one, close thinking and studied art of the other: the 
latter is the proper complement and corrective of the former, and rarely 
are they so happily combined as in Lucan. Speeches, if here too frequent 
and too long, enhance the vigour and drama of simple narrative, and they 
abound in Homer and Virgil. They are also an excellent method of 
indicating character: Scott rebutted the charge of too much dialogue 
by quoting from some ancient, ‘Speak, that I may know thee’. And 
as to epigram, it is unreasonable to expect the epic of an advanced 
society to be just like Homer, Beowulf, or the song of the Niebelungs. 
The primitive and the literary epic were long ago distinguished; and 
had Lucan written just as Homer wrote, it is improbable we should 
ever have heard of him. If he be condemned for epigram, Virgil falls 
with him. 

It needed not Quintilian to teach us that Lucan is a rhetorical poet :? 

' The attitude was admirably put, though not positively endorsed, in Dr. 


E. P. Barker’s informing essay of 1915, “The Poet in the Forcing-House’ 
(Public. of the Classical Assoc., No. 2). 2 Instit. Orat. x. 1. go. 
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but it may be worth recalling that the older reading ‘magis oratoribus 
quam poetis adnumerandus’ was corrected by Peterson in 1891 to the 
more indulgent imitandus of the Harleian MS. ; and an age of much more 
critical than creative power might more properly dwell on the preceding 
praise of him as ‘ardens et concitatus et sententiis clarissimus’. The 
author of the JJepi “Yous, writing, some forty years after Lucan, of the 
old Greek poets under the general term of ‘Oratory’, finds the sublime 
in a certain height and excess of language ; and, while recognizing inven- 
tion, order, management as necessary elements in the composition, holds 
that it is sublimity ‘issuing at the happy moment and sweeping all before 
it like a thunder-bolt that displays in a flash the collective power of the 
Orator”. All true poets, all who can genuinely feel poetry, know that 
Sux oxnnrod, that ‘electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound’, 
very well; and even the studied simplicities of a Wordsworth are in 
truth oratorical. 

In fine, this poet has a wellspring of vigour, a capacity of eloquence, a 
wealth of information, a care for contrast and (save in Erichtho) con- 
sistency of character, above all, the invaluable sense of what is or is not 
interesting as narrative, that will always secure him readers. If Petronius 
censured the poem, his own fragment of 296 lines* on the same theme— 
perhaps part parody and better as versification—quite lacks Lucan’s 
effect. He is a critic trying to justify an existence that must always have 
been trying, and was quickly terminated A.D. 66 in the same way as 
Lucan’s. We read with much more pleasure the genuine if excessive 
admiration conveyed in Statius’s birthday-tribute,’ sent many years later 
to the poet’s widow, Argentaria Polla, who had by some means escaped 
the machinations of the tyrant and Tigellinus and Poppaea. We believe 
it much more easy to concoct a parody than to be just to a fellow poet. 


1 De Sublim.i. 4. 7? In the latter part of the Satyricon. 3 Silvae, ii. 7. 
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COLUMELLA 


[It is proposed to print in each number fairly long extracts from less 
accessible authors, chiefly Latin. It is hoped that the passages chosen 
will prove interesting to most readers: at the same time it must be 
remembered that what may be of less interest to one reader may be of 
greater interest to another. ] 


I. COLUMELLA 

(a) The planning of a farmhouse. . 

Modus autem membrorumque numerus aptetur universo concepto, et 
dividatur in tres partes, urbanam, rusticam, et fructuariam. Urbana 
rursus in hiberna, et aestiva, sic digeratur, ut spectent hiemalis temporis 
cubicula brumalem orientem: coenationes, aequinoctialem occidentem. 
Rursus aestiva cubicula spectent meridiem aequinoctialem, sed coena- 
tiones eiusdem temporis prospectent hibernum orientem. Balnearia 
occidenti aestivo advertantur, ut sint post meridiem, et usque in vesperem 
inlustria. Ambulationes meridiano aequinoctiali subiectae sint, ut hieme 
plurimum solis, et aestate minimum recipiant. At in rustica parte, 
magna et alta culina ponetur, ut et contignatio careat incendii periculo, 
et in ea commode familiares omni tempore anni morari queant. Optime 
solutis servis cellae meridiem aequinoctialem spectantes fient: vinctis 
quam saluberrimum subterraneum ergastulum plurimis, sitque id 
angustis illustratum fenestris, atque e terra sic editis, ne manu contingi 
possint. Pecudibus fient stabula, quae neque frigore neque calore 
infestentur. Domitis armentis duplicia bubilia sint, hiberna atque 
aestiva. Ceteris autem pecoribus, quae intra villam esse convenit, 
ex parte tecta loca, ex parte sub dio parietibus altis circumsepta, ut illic 
per hiemem, hic per aestatem sine violentia ferarum conquiescant. Sed 
omnia stabula sic ordinentur, ne quis humor influere possit: et ut 
quisque, qui ibi conceptus fuerit, quam celerrime dilabatur, ut nec 
fundamenta parietum corrumpantur, nec ungulae pecudum. Lata 
bubilia esse oportebit pedes decem, vel minime novem: quae mensura 
et ad procumbendum pecori, et iugario ad circumeundum laxa mini- 
steria praebeat. Non altius edita esse praesepia convenit, quam ut bos 
aut iumentum sine incommodo stans vesci possit. Villico iuxta ianuam 
fiat habitatio, ut intrantium exeuntiumque conspectum habeat. Procura- 
tori supra ianuam ob easdem causas, et is tamen villicum observet ex 
vicino, sitque utrique proximum horreum, quo conferatur omne 
rusticum instrumentum, et intra ad ipsum clausus locus, quo ferramenta 
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condantur. Bubulcis pastoribusque cellae ponantur iuxta sua pecora, 
ut ad eorum curam sit opportunus excursus. Omnes tamen quam 
proxime alter ab altero debent habitare, ne villici diversas partes 
circumeuntis sedulitas distendatur, et ut inter se diligentiae et negli- 
gentiae cuiusque testes sint. 

De Re Rust. Lib. I, cap. VI. 


(b) The villicus. 

Eligendus est rusticis operibus ab infante duratus et inspectus experi- 
mentis: si tamen is non erit, de iis praeficiatur, qui servitutem laboriosam 
toleraverunt. Iamque is transcenderit aetatem primae iuventae, necdum 
senectutis attigerit: illa ne et auctoritatem detrahat ad imperium, cum 
maiores dedignentur parere adulescentulo; haec ne laboriosissimo 
succumbat operi. Mediae igitur sit aetatis, et firmi roboris, peritus 
rerum rusticarum, aut certe maxime curae, quo celerius addiscat. Nam 
non est nostri negotii alterum imperare, et alterum docere: neque enim 
recte opus exigere valet, qui quid aut qualiter faciendum sit, ab subiecto 
discit. Potest etiam illiteratus, dummodo tenacissimae sit memoriae, 
rem satis commode administrare. Eiusmodi villicum Cornelius Celsus 
ait, saepius nummos domino quam librum afferre, quia nescius litterarum 
vel ipse minus possit rationes confingere, vel per alium propter con- 
scientiam fraudis timere. Sed qualicunque villico contubernalis mulier 
assignanda est, quae contineat eum, et in quibusdam rebus tamen 
adiuvet. Idemque actori praecipiendum est, ne convictum cum dome- 
stico, multoque minus cum extero habeat. Nonnunquam tamen eum 
quem adsidue sedulum et fortem in operibus administrandis cognoverit, 
honoris causa mensae suae die festo dignetur adhibere. Sacrificia, nisi 
ex praecepto domini, ne fecerit. Aruspices sagasque, quae utraque 
genera vana superstitione rudes animos ad impensas, ac deinceps ad 
flagitia compellunt, ne admiserit: neque urbem neque ullas nundinas 
noverit, nisi emendae vendendaeve pertinentis ad se rei causa. Villicus 
enim, quod ait Cato, ambulator esse non debet, nec egredi terminos, nisi 
ut addiscat aliquam culturam, et hoc si ita in vicino est, ut cito remeare 
possit. Semitas novosque limites in agro fieri ne patiatur, neve hospitem 
nisi amicum familiaremque domini necessarium receperit. Ut ab his 
arcendus, ita exhortandus est ad instrumentorum ferramentorumque 
curam, ut duplicia quam numerus servorum exigit refecta ac reposita 
custodiat, ne quid a vicino petendum sit, quia plus in operis servorum 
quam in pretio rerum eiusmodi consumitur. Cultam vestitamque 
familiam magis utiliter quam delicate habeat, munitamque diligenter a 
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vento, frigore, pluviaque, quae cuncta prohibentur pellibus manicatis, 
centonibus confectis, vel sagis cucullis. Id si fiat, nullus dies tam 
intolerabilis est, quo non sub dio moliri aliquid possit. Nec tantum 
operis agrestis sit artifex, sed et animi, quantum servile patitur ingenium, 
virtutibus instructus, ut neque remisse neque crudeliter imperet. 
Semperquealiquos ex melioribus foveat, parcat tamen etiam minus bonis, 
ita ut potius timeant eius severitatem quam crudelitatem detestentur. 
Id contingere poterit, si maluerit custodire subiectos, ne peccent, quam 
negligentia sua committere ut puniat delinquentes. Nulla est autem 
maior vel nequissimi hominis custodia, quam operis exactio, ut iusta 
reddantur, ut villicus semper se repraesentet. Sic enim et magistri 
singulorum officiorum sedulo munia sua exsequentur, et ceteri post 
defatigationem operis quieti, ac somno potius quam delitiis operam 
dabunt. Iam illa vetera, sed optimi moris, quae nunc exoleverunt, 
utinam possint obtineri: ne conservo ministro quoquam, nisi in re 
domini, utatur: ne cibum nisi in conspectu familiae capiat: neve alium 
quam qui ceteris praebetur: sic enim curabit ut et panis diligenter 
confiat et reliqua salubriter apparentur. Ne extra fines nisi a se missum 
progredi sinat : sed nec ipse mittat nisi magna necessitate cogente. Neve 
negotietur sibi, pecuniamque domini aut animalibus aut rebus aliis 
promercalibus occupet. Haec enim negotiatio curam villici avocat, nec 
unquam patitur eum cum rationibus domini paria facere. Sed ubi 
numeratio exigetur, rem pro nummis ostendit. In universum tamen hoc 
maxime obtinendum ab eo est, ne quid se putet scire quod nesciat, 
quaeratque semper addiscere quod ignorat. Nam cum multum prodest 
perite quid facere, tum plus obest perperam fecisse. 

Lib. I, cap. VIII. 


(c) His wife. 

Eaporro (ut institutum ordinem teneamus quem priore volumine inchoavi- 
mus) iuvenis esse debet, id est non nimium puella, propter easdem causas 
quas de aetate villici rettulimus, integrae quoque valetudinis, nec foedi 
habitus, nec rursus pulcerrimi: nam illibatum robur et vigiliis et aliis 
sufficiet laboribus, foeditas fastidiosum, nimia species desidiosum faciet 
eius contubernalem. Itaque curandum est ut nec vagum villicum nec 
aversum contubernio suo habeamus, nec rursus intra tecta desidem, et 
complexibus adiacentem feminam. Sed nec haec tantum, quae diximus, 
in villica custodienda sunt. Nam in primis considerandum erit, an a 
vino, ab escis, a superstitionibus, a somno, a viris remotissima sit, et ut 


cura eam subeat, quid meminisse, quid in posterum prospicere debeat, 
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ut fere eum morem servet, quem villico praecepimus, quoniam pleraque 
similia esse debent in viro atque femina, et tam etiam malum vitare quam 
praemium recte factorum sperare. Tum elaborare, ut quam minimam 
operam villicus intra tectum impendat, cui et primo mane cum familia 
prodeundum est, et crepusculo peractis operibus fatigato redeundum. 
Nec tamen instituendo villicam, domesticarum rerum villico remittimus 
curam, sed tantummodo laborem eius, adiutrice data, levamus. Ceterum 
munia, quae domi capessenda, non in totum muliebri officio relinquenda 
sunt, sed ita deleganda ei, ut identidem oculis villici custodiantur. Sic 
enim erit diligentior villica, si meminerit ibi esse cui ratio frequenter 
reddenda sit: ea porro persuasissimum habere debebit, aut in totum, 
aut certe plurimum domi se morari oportere. Tunc quibus aliquid in 
agro faciendum erit servis, eos foras emittere, quibus autem in villa quid 
agendum videbitur, eos intra parietes continere, atque animadvertere, 
ne diuturna cessatione frustrentur opera. Quae domum autem inferuntur 
diligenter inspicere, ne delibata sint, et ita explorata atque inviolata 
recipere, tum separare, quae consumenda sunt, et quae superfieri possunt 
custodire, ne sumptus annuus menstruus fiat, tum si quis ex familia 
coepit adversa valetudine affici, videndum erit, ut is quam commodissime 
ministretur. Nam ex huiusmodi cura nascitur benevolentia, nec minus 
obsequium. Quinetiam fidelius quam prius servire student, qui con- 
valuerint, cum est aegris adhibita diligentia. Post haec meminisse 
debebit, quae inferantur, ut idoneis et salubribus locis recondita sine 
noxa permaneant. Nihil enim magis curandum est, quam praeparare 
ubi quidque reponatur, ut cum opus sit promatur: ea loca qualia esse 
debeant, et in primo volumine, cum villam constitueremus, et in 
undecimo, cum de officio villici disputaremus, iam dicta sunt. Sed ne 
nunc quidem demonstrare breviter pigebit : nam quod excelsissimum est 
conclave, pretiosissima vasa et vestem desiderat, quod denique horreum 
siccum atque aridum, frumentis habetur idoneum, quod frigidum 
commodissime vinum custodit, quod bene illustre fragilem supellectilem, 
atque ea postulat opera, quae multi luminis indigent. Praeparatis igitur 
receptaculis, oportebit suo quidque loco generatim, atque etiam speci- 
aliter nonnulla disponere: quo facilius, cum quid expostulabit usus 
recipere possit: nam vetus est proverbium, paupertatem certissimam 
esse, cum alicuius indigeas, uti eo non posse, quia ignoretur, ubi pro- 
iectum iaceat, quod desideratur. Itaque in re familiari laboriosior est 
negligentia quam diligentia. 

Lib. XII, cap. I. 
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(d) Nec tamen una eius cura esse debebit, ut clausa custodiat, quae tectis 
illata receperit, sed subinde recognoscat atque consideret, ne aut 
supellex vestisve condita situ dilabatur, aut fruges aliave utensilia 
negligentia desidiave sua corrumpantur. Pluviis vero diebus, vel cum 
frigoribus aut pruinis mulier sub dio rusticum opus obire non poterit 
ut ad lanificium reducatur, praeparatae sint et pectitae lanae, quo facilius 
justa lanificio persequi atque exigere possit: nihil enim nocebit, si sibi 
atque actoribus et aliis in honore servilis vestis domi confecta fuerit, quo 
minus patrisfamilias rationes onerentur. Illud vero etiam in perpetuum 
custodiendum habebit, ut eos qui foris rusticare debebunt, cum iam e 
villa familia processerit, requirat, at si quis, ut evenit, curam contubernalis 
eius intra tectum tergiversans fefellerit, causam desidiae sciscitetur 
exploretque: utrum adversa valetudine inhibitus restiterit, an pigritia 
delituerit. Et si compererit, vel simulantem languorem sine cunctatione 
in valetudinarium deducat; praestat enim opere fatigatum sub custodia 
requiescere unum aut alterum diem, quam pressum nimio labore veram 
noxam concipere. Denique uno loco quam minime oportebit eam 
consistere, neque enim sedentaria eius opera est, sed modo ad telam 
debebit accedere, ac si quid melius sciat docere; si minus, addiscere ab 
eo qui plus intelligat, modo eos qui cibum familiae conficiunt invisere : 
tum etiam culinam et bubilia nec minus praesepia mundanda curare. 
Lib. XII, cap. III. 


MARTIAL: TRANSLATION 


Languebam: sed tu comitatus protinus ad me 
venisti centum, Symmache, discipulis. 
Centum me tetigere manus aquilone gelatae: 
non habui febrem, Symmache; nunc habeo. 
MARTIAL, V. 9. 


I wasn’t well, and at my call 

the doctor came to sound me; 
And after him five score in all 

of students crowded round me. 


Five score of ice-cold hands they laid 
on heart and lungs and liver: 

I had no fever yesterday, 
but now I’m all a-shiver. 


G. I. 
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Weather Wisdom: Signs and Tokens 


THERE are numerous ways of foretelling rain. If the cows lie down all 
facing the same way; if the Downs look clear; if you hear the sheep at 
night; if the chairs and tables, or the stairs creak; if the ducks quack 
loudly ; if the swallow flies low; if the cat washes nine times behind her 
ears; if the fish rise to catch flies above the stream; if toads are seen in 
the evening; if there are many glow-worms about; if frogs look brown 
instead of green; if the blackbird shrills; if a dog forsakes his bones to 
eat grass instead; if the rooks in their flight dive down suddenly—in 
each and all these cases rain may be expected shortly. Rooks and cats 
foretell gales as well as rain. If the rooks keep near home, there is 
going to be a gale. Cats rush about when a storm is coming. 

If the sun ‘goes to bed in a blanket’ the next day will be fine. If he 
goes to bed pale, it will be wet. Soot falls down the chimney and 
spiders stay in their cobwebs when rain is expected. With all these 
weather forecasts, there is no excuse for a Sussex man to get caught 
in the rain. 


L. F.R. 


(Copied from a newspaper cutting, dated 1 Sept. 1923, but not otherwise 
identifiable.) 
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VERSION 


n all 
ep at ‘There are numerous ways of foretelling rain . . 
i Nec modus instantem pluviam praediscere simplex. 
he namque aut obversae terrarum partibus isdem 

oh procubuere boves (adeo mens omnibus una est), 
aut longe aerio patuerunt lucida dorso 

te pascua, et insuetum civit sub nocte silenti 

om balatum pecus; aut ultro per tecta supellex 

iy instrepuit, mensaeque sonum sellaeque dederunt, 


pressave non ullo scalarum robora passu. 

; saepe et anas pluviam strepitans vocat ore loquaci, 
f he 

et terrae propior late loca lustrat hirundo. 


= at feles caput extremum qua surgit in aures 
ight en, tactu mulcet noviens pedis: et super undas 


emicat, alatamque cupit salar improbus escam. 
2 admonet et bufo, Vesper quem saepe latentem 
eduxit scrobe; nec fallet te parva per umbras 
stella cicindelae: late tum plurima lucet. 
iam rana ex viridi fit decolor: et merulae vox 
funditur arguto rumpens aviaria cantu. 
nonne vides etiam canis ut semesa relinquat 
ossa, libensque herbas alienaque pabula quaerat, 
aut subito cadat et praeceps secet aethera corvus? 
sunt igitur pluviae ter centum signa: madebit 
singula seu noris, noris sive omnia, caelum. 

iam disce et ventos: corvus certissimus auctor 
et venti et pluviae: feles quoque prospicit ambo. 
non procul ille domo, vento impendente, volabit ; 
hanc autem in trepidos rapiet mens provida gyros. 

plura requirenti sol est qui caeca recludet. 
conditus in nubem et densae ceu vellera lanae 
si petet occasum, Tove cras laetabere sudo; 
sin tenui oceanum velatus nube subibit 
pallens, imber erit. quid multa prioribus addam, 
immundumque focum referam fuligine lapsa, 
aut imbrem metuens ut servet aranea casses? 
iam si forte dolis caeli capiere sereni, 
nequiquam, Campane, deos causabere iniquos. 

T. F. HIGHAM. 


16 cicindelae] Cf. Plin. N.H. xviii. 26-7: ‘Lucentes vespere per arva cicin- 
delae—ita appellant rustici stellantes volatus, Graeci vero lampyridas . . . Cur 
caelum intuearis, agricola? cur sidera quaeris, rustice? . . . ecce tibi inter herbas 
tuas spargo peculiares stellas . . .’ 


COMPETITION 
Report on No. II 


No entirely satisfactory version of the passage set for Greek Iambics was re- 
ceived. The best was sent in by L. A. Jones of Liverpool Institute, and the prize 
is awarded to him. His version has plenty of vigour, and a considerable vocabu- 
lary; but there are some phrases of which the most that can be said is that they 
might perhaps convey the desired meaning, and one or two, as in the last line, 
of which not even this is possible. N. L. Haworth-Booth, of Eton, with a 
pleasant and straightforward version marred by a few grammatical errors, is 
worthy of mention. 
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L. A. JONES. 


No. III 


A prize of half a guinea is offered for a translation of the accompanying passage 
into Latin Prose. Competitors must be under the age of nineteen on 31 July 
1932, by which day versions must reach the Joint Editor, at the City of London 
School, E.C. 4. It is not necessary to send a copy of the English, but the 
Competitor’s age and address must be given, and the envelope must be marked 
‘Latin Prose’. 
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COMPETITION 183 


FOR LATIN PROSE 
Iam disgusted with the affectation of men of letters, who complain that they have 
renounced a substance for a shadow, and that their fame, (which sometimes is 
no insupportable weight), affords a poor compensation for envy, censure, and 
persecution. My own experience at least has taught me a very different lesson: 
twenty happy years have been animated by the labour of my history: and its 
success has given me a name, a rank, a character, in the World, to which I should 
not otherwise have been entitled. The freedom of my writings has, indeed, 
provoked an implacable tribe; but as I was safe from the stings, I was soon 
accustomed to the buzzing of the hornets: my nerves are not tremblingly alive: 
and my literary temper is so happily framed, that I am less sensible of pain than 
pleasure. The rational pride of an author may be offended rather than flattered 
by vague indiscriminate praise; but he cannot, he should not, be indifferent to 
the fair testimonies of private and public esteem. Even his social sympathy may 
be gratified by the idea that, now in the present hour, he is imparting some 
degree of amusement or knowledge to his friends in a distant land ; that one day 
his mind will be familiar to the grand-children of those who are yet unborn. 
GIBBON, Autobiography. 


SOLUTION TO ACROSTIC NO 2. 
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4. Q. Ennius: Q. Horatius Flaccus: quarti-quinti-sexti. 
6. Virg. Aen. i. 405. 

4. Aen, v. 328-38. 
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GREEK CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


N.B. Breathings are not taken into account. 


1. ‘Lion’s whelp in the city’. 

1r. I didn’t want to go home. 

12. C. B. Cochran performs kind of 
this. 

15. Philoctetes’ sleep was this of pain. 

17. A Doric people. 

18. Attic salt might be this with 9 dn. 

21. Woeful half of hero. 

22. Not Pindar’s breakfast (mixed). 

23. With3 dn. might describe position 
of Somerset House. 

25. Clubbable. 

28 and 29 rev. Experience, teaching 
under different head. 

30. Achilles was. 

31 and 33. Well-oiled (of lamp, not 
man). 

32. Well-oiled (of Athenian or 

anchovy). 


12 13 \¢ 
15 6 
8 19 
22 23 
25 26 27 
2B 23 
30 
ACROSS DOWN 


1 and g. Cleon’s rival. 
2. Sparta in confusion. 
4. By the will of—Homer. 
5 and 6. Tangled tresses. 
6. 21 rev. 
7. The chase. 
8. Public Resolution. 
10. Raising of sedition. 
13. Pindar did not have this for 
breakfast. 
14. The archer’s prayer. 
16 rev. One kind of eating. 
19 rev. Delphian not quite agreeing 
with meal. 
20. Meal in same case as Delphian. 
23. Each without end. 
24. Guidance. 
26. Spirit. 
27. Bull minus pig. 
T. W. M. 
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The History of World Civilization from Prehistoric Times to the 
Middle Ages. By HERMANN SCHNEIDER, D.PHIL., D.MED.; translated 
by MarcareT M. Green. Two volumes. Routledge. 42s. net. 


These two volumes, together containing nearly goo pages, were written 
by the Professor of Philosophy at Leipzig and appeared in Germany in 
1927. They form the first part of a philosophical survey of civilization 
on which the author has been engaged for twenty-five years. The second 
part will describe modern European civilizations, ‘which took up the 
great problems of human civilization anew at the point where the Greeks 
and Romans had left them, worked them out finally and solved them’. 
Only after such a general survey, the author maintains, can ‘the mediaeval 
civilization of Europe, as also of Asia and Africa (Islam)’ be dealt with ; 
‘we have here the thorny problem of a lower type of civilization pre- 
ripened by the influence of a very much higher type,a different problem, 
therefore, from the straightforward upward course of cultural evolution’. 

Briefly, the aim of the work is to classify the material collected by 
specialist historians, to construct from the monuments of civilization the 
‘spirit’ which produced them, and so to trace the cultural development of 
humanity. The tracing of the line of this development depends upon 
a comparative study of individual cultures which in their life-history 
pursue much the same course, though their movement may be irregular, 
progressing by leaps rather than at an even pace; upon a new racial 
mixture there follows a period of silent growth to maturity ; the geniuses 
appear; then eighty or a hundred years of youthful creative energy, 
a century of revolution, a second ‘flowering-time’ of civilization from 
which springs popular culture; hence uniformity, fixity in race and 
culture, and senility. 

The histories of Greece and Rome interpreted in the light of this 
principle take up some 380 pages, and are treated under such headings as 
racial formation, growth of social classes, religion, philosophy, learning, 
literature, and art. A vast amount of information is laid under contri- 
bution to support the main thesis; it is swiftly and ably marshalled, 
reviewed, and interpreted. The judgements are necessarily broad and 
sweeping ; many are interesting and suggestive, many provocative ; some 
passages (as e.g. that on the beginnings of Christianity) will appear to 


many to be fantastic. The remaining volumes may be awaited with great 
interest. 


Roman Britain. By R. G. CoLtincwoop. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1932. Pp. vit+160; 55 illustrations and sketches; 1 map. 6s. 


The revived interest in Roman Britain and recent discoveries have made 
the publication of this volume quite an event: the greater part of the 
material is new, the illustrations and plans are beautifully reproduced, 
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and the format extremely pleasant. Mr. Collingwood has aimed at 
giving conclusions rather than quoting chapter and verse for all the 
statements, in which he unfolds the story of the Roman occupation with 
great skill, and then discusses town and country life, art, language, and 
religion: he touches upon the vexed question of the survival of Roman 
civilization in Britain and concludes with a brief, but model, bibliography. 
In a subject where the evidence is scattered, and often encumbered with 
a mass of detail rather bewildering to the layman, it is especially valuable 
to have so clear, and yet so authoritative, an account, and the present 
volume, which might profitably be used together with the British Museum 
Guide to Roman Britain, ought to be assured of a wide circulation. 


A Book of Medieval Latin for Schools. Edited by HELEN WADDELL, 
London: Constable, 1931. Pp. 85. 2s. 6d. 


Memorandum II: Classics in Girls’ Schools. Vith Form Latin: Greek. 
Drawn up by the Classical Panel of the Assistant Mistresses’ Associa- 
tion. Univ. of London Press, 1932. Pp.55. 2s. 


The feeling has been gaining ground recently that all is not well with 
the teaching of Classics, especially of Latin—that rich sources of interest 
were being neglected and that the generally accepted reading of Caesar, 
Ovid, and Virgil was not suited to all minds. It is with the object of 
bringing to our notice the vast amount of interesting, and, generally 
speaking, good Latin that was written in the days of St. Columba, 
Abelard, Alcuin, St. Jerome, and even as late as the murder of Thomas 
a Becket, that Miss Waddell has arranged this selection of prose and 
verse, with introductory notes on each author, and an extensive vocabu- 
lary. It must not be imagined that because the Latin of these extracts 
was written after the classical period that it is therefore very easy, but 
there is such a delightful freshness in the verse and a novelty in the prose 
that the incidental difficulties will soon be overcome and a new source of 
enjoyment discovered. 

The memorandum issued by the A.A.M. deals with senior work and 
is a courageous attempt to show examining bodies the way to draw up 
their syllabuses, while it also suggests to schools the relations that should 
exist between the full Advanced Classical Course and the various 
subsidiary parts that Latin plays in the Higher Certificate Exams. The 
second part has very valuable outlines of courses in Literature and 
History, with recommendations as to Set Books. The amount of work 
expended on these lists must have been considerable, and very valuable 
suggestions for widening the normal course and introducing pupils to 
a wider range of authors may be gathered from the detailed selections. 
Greek is also treated from the point of view of the first two exams. 
Though, in some cases, counsels of perfection are put forward somewhat 
optimistically, the study of this pamphlet would be profitable for boys’ 
as well as girls’ schools. 
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Art in the Life of Mankind. Vol. iii. Greek Art and its Influence. 
Pp. vii+110, 16 plates, 86 drawings. Vol. iv. Roman Art and its 
Influence. Pp. vii+-109, 16 plates, 88 drawings. By A. W. SEaBy. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. per volume. 1931. B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 


It has been said that ‘the attempt to cover much ground in few words 
is an attempt always worth making’, and in these two volumes Professor 
Seaby, of Reading, has made a valiant and fairly successful attempt. 
They deal with a wide range of subjects covering many centuries, and 
the compression necessary has at times led to a scrappiness of treatment 
(as in the chapter on Roman Britain) and a style reminiscent of the less- 
interesting catalogues. The matter is divided into two parts—an 
account of the historical development of sculpture and architecture, and 
a description of antiquities, as vases, jewels, coins, and dress. The inter- 
pretation of artistic ideas is sound and concise, but the historical detail 
is somewhat vague, and occasionally inaccurate (e.g. the Fourth Crusade 
is promoted to number Two). 

The volume on Greek art deals with more familiar ground and for 
that reason is, perhaps, less interesting than the other, though here 
Professor Seaby introduces the non-specialist to fresh matter in his 
few words on Greek Influence in the East and on Barbarian Art (Celtic 
and Scythian). Several misprints might be corrected with advantage 
(‘cellar’ for ‘cella’, ‘Leche’ for ‘Lesche’, ‘Panathenae’, &c.). In the pre- 
face the author attempts to defend his use of drawings in place of photo- 
graphs, but we cannot think that full justice has been done to the Niké 
relief or the newly discovered (1928) bronze of Zeus (?) on pp. 41 and 
gg, and elsewhere his landscapes seem pointless: the drawing of archi- 
tectural details is clear and effective. 

The volume on Roman art wanders very far afield, and after a brief 
introduction (in which the Villanovans are rather scantily treated) we 
hurry through Republican and Imperial art, with a chapter on portrai- 
ture and coinage, to interesting matter on Byzantine architecture 
(illustrated by good plates), Sasanian and Coptic art (the latter very 
scrappy), ending up in Scandinavia and Northumberland! Such an 
itinerary leaves one rather breathless, but Professor Seaby does succeed 
in giving a conspectus of the vast influences of Roman art, even if 
some aspects of it are a little compressed. 


Wanderings in Greece. By F.S. BuRNELL. London: Ed. Arnold & Co., 
1931. Pp. 253, 22 illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Burnell’s latest volume deals with Athens (to which he allots half 
his book), Eleusis, Corinth, the Argolid, Delphi, Olympia and Knossos 
—the most accessible and most frequently described parts of Greece. 
His chief object has been to provide a guide-book for the visitor, and 
he has succeeded in combining a large mass of archaeological informa- 
tion with brief comments on modern Greek ways. His enthusiasm for 
Greek scenes (one might quote his description of the Panathenaic 
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procession), his blend of technical description and narrative, and a 
wide range of appropriate quotation give the book a freshness of outlook, 
but one may question whether the description of the Eleusinian mys- 
teries (p. 122) is not exaggerated, and the footnote on p. 128 really 
necessary. There are occasional mis-statements of fact—e.g. ‘their 
murder of Hippias’ (p. 91), and a mysterious remark on p. 59: ‘when 
Philip II of Macedon, father of Alexander, attacked Athens in 200 B.c,’, 
and an occasional cocksureness: ‘in 1450 B.c. Knossos was destroyed, 
never to rise again’—but these blemishes do not seriously detract from 
the value of his work. One might, however, remind prospective writers 
of guide-books to Greece that there are other parts of that land well 
worth describing—Pylos, Bassae, the Meteora, and Oeneadae, which 
get less than their fair share of attention. 


Plato and his Dialogues. By G. Lowes Dickinson. London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1931. Pp. 208. 6s. 


The origin of this book lies in the broadcast talks given by Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson, and if all such talks could have so happy an issue, wireless 
might be said to have justified itself. This was not written for the 
professional scholar, but one cannot help feeling that the broad sym- 
pathies and the clear vision which mark it are qualities which are only too 
often absent from more imposing works. Beginning with the historical 
background as depicted by Thucydides, discussing the character and 
method of Socrates with Aristophanes to help, he devotes the larger 
part to illustrative quotations from the Republic and the Laws strung 
together with an illuminating commentary which shows the essential 
unity of ancient and modern problems of life, education, art, ethics, 
war, women, and love. Here is material for the most exciting and 
stimulating discussions for those who are willing to pause a moment and 
consider, and it is no bad thing to start with Plato, for there is just that 
detachment from our modern prejudices and that freedom from our 
material success that make him so inspiring a philosopher. 


The Orpheus of Politian and the Aminta of Tasso: with an essay on the 
Pastoral. By Louis E. Lorp. Oxford: University Press, Humphrey 
Milford, 1931. Pp. 182. 10s. 6d. 


A considerable amount of quiet scholarship has gone to the making of 
Dr. Lord’s introduction to his translation of Poliziano’s Orfeo and 
Tasso’s Aminta. We regret that he did not concentrate his undoubted 
gifts on any one of the periods which he sketches there: his brief intro- 
duction contains too little for the scholar, while the humbler student will 
find it overloaded and rather meaningless through absence of historical 
background. Personally we cannot accord either to the Orfeo or to the 
Aminta the admiration he demands, and take the more Philistine view 
that the Italian pastoral showed the Italian talent for imitation, so fatal 
to it in its history, in its most artificial and childish aspect. They give 
forth a rather watery moonlight in contrast with the dewy sunshine of 
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the spontaneous Theocritean idyll. We hope that Dr. Lord will be 
induced to give his public a taste of his quality in the exact field of 
Greek scholarship, for this little book shows his gifts too much dis- 
persed and therefore lacking somewhat in grip. 


Aeschylus: Prometheus Bound. Translated by GiLBeRT Murray. 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1931. Pp. 80. Paper, 2s.; cloth, 3s. 


It is too late in the day to believe the old criticism that Gilbert Murray’s 
translations give a false representation of their Greek originals: the 
successive issue of each enables a wider circle to enjoy reading them and 
that is their justification. It often requires a poet to interpret another 
poet, and in interpretation lies the special gift of the translator. A scholar 
does not need to be told of the pitfalls and can always check the version 
with the original, a layman is brought appreciably nearer to an under- 
standing of Euripides or Aeschylus by translations which are in them- 
selves works of art. The Prometheus is no exception, and as in the Oresteia 
it proves that Gilbert Murray is as well qualified to translate the first as 
well as the last of the great tragedians. 


Caligula. By Hans Sacus. Translated by Hepvic Sincer. London: 
Elkin, Mathews & Marrot, 1931. 8vo. Pp. 224. 7s. 6d. 


Judged purely as fiction, this sketch of the life and times of the mad 
young man who was the third Roman Emperor should have a consider- 
able success. Taking his facts mainly from that much-underrated 
writer Suetonius, the author adds a spice of interest by attempting to 
trace the Emperor’s insanity to its psychological origin—the repression 
of his Ego during the last perilous years of the life of his great-uncle 
Tiberius. But as a contribution to history or classical biography its 
value is small. The scholar will gain much more by reading Caligula’s 
life in his Roman biographer; and the historian will be irritated by 
many statements which seem patently absurd. ‘No man’s insanity had 
more terrible or more far-reaching results’, we read—when most 
readers of Roman history feel with surprise what little effect Caligula’s 
murders, or those of Nero either, had beyond quite a narrow circle. 
‘Thenceforth the Sign of the Beast dominated the antique world’— 
and only fifty years after Caligula was killed, the finest century of 
government the world had ever seen was to begin with Trajan. More- 
over, the book has some distressing misprints. It needs quite an effort 
of textual criticism to extract from the monstrosity &Siaéywia Sueto- 
nius’s pleasant word &diatpeyia. 


A Handbook of Classical Mythology. By G. Howe and G. A. Harrer. 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1931. Pp. vii + 301. 6s. 

This book is only concerned with the literary aspect of classical mytho- 

logy and gives in compact form the outlines of the more widely received 

accounts of its principal figures, treading quite skilfully through the 
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mazes of some of the legends and distinguishing clearly enough for the 
English reader between the Greek and Roman counterparts. The infor- 
mation is stated concisely, brief references are given to other works of 
literature and art, and the correct accentuation indicated, though a little 
more might have been done to ensure correct pronunciation. As a 
companion to the reading of classical legends, either in translation or in 
the original, it has considerable value, especially as its format is so 
much handier and more attractive than the old dictionaries, but it 
would have been a useful addition if the authors had tried to assess the 
importance which mythology and legend have for the study of history, 
and not have implied, by silence, that myths generally are of one type— 
the story of Cupid and Psyche, for example, is of different origin and 
importance from that of Demeter or Dionysus; allegory has its own 
special part to play, and it would have been worth while to distinguish 
it from myth proper. 


Roman Literary Theory and Criticism. A Study in Tendencies. By the 


Rev.J.F.p’ALTon. London: Longmans, Green & Co. Ltd. Pp.x+ 
608. 215. net. 


Father d’Alton does not believe in pandering to the weakness of his 
readers. His work is a monument of industry with its 17 pages of 
bibliography comprising works in five languages, and its 564 pages of 
text each closed with two or three inches of footnote packed with 
references. But a few quotations in place of the interminable ‘Hor. Ep. 
i. 3 et seq.’ and ‘Serv. ad Aen. iv. 359’ would have been a welcome relief. 
However, as one of his rare quotations appears in the form of ‘volito vivos 
per ora hominum’ perhaps his references are safer on the whole. He is 
also sometimes guilty of unjustifiable assumptions in his paraphrases of 
the references. As far as the general arrangement of the book is con- 
cerned, the authors, with the exception of Cicero and Horace, are rather 
scrappily treated ; surely Quintilian deserves more connected considera- 
tion. The author’s method, it is to be feared, has only produced a not 
too conveniently planned book of reference. A less ambitious work 
might have been more illuminating. 


Ancient Beliefs in the Immortality of the Soul. By CLirrorp H. Moore. 
Pp. xi+188. Survivals of Roman Religion. By Gorpvon J. Laine. 
Pp. xiii+-257. ‘Our Debt to Greece and Rome’ Series. Harrap, 
1931. 55. each. 


Here are two books both concerned with the religious legacy of the 
ancient world, the one dealing in the main with Greek beliefs, the other 
with Roman. The contrast between the two is striking: while Mr. 
Moore’s book aims at tracing the development of Greek conceptions 
of the soul and gathering together the various threads of influence as 
they can be detected in Christian theology, Professor Laing works in 
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detail throughout, placing side by side ancient usages and their modern 
survivals. Thus the one book is synthetic where the other is merely 
cumulative. This is not a mere difference of method between the two 
writers; it is significant of the contrast between the clear-minded 
growth of Greek philosophy and the mass of superstition that con- 
stituted native Roman religion. In this department where the Roman 
legacy is incidental the legacy of Greek thought may be called organic. 

It is not, however, surprising that Survivals of Roman Religion 
proves the better reading. For it is more immediately interesting to 
read of affinities between Roman deities and Italian saints, between the 
Saturnalia and Christmas, between /iba and hot cross buns than to 
follow the subtle ramifications of Neoplatonism. But readers of the 
Roman work must beware of the facility with which mere parallelisms 
are cited side by side with genuine survivals; often resemblances and 
arguments are very thin. Once this caution is observed the book is 
a mine of information. Mr. Moore, after reviewing Greek views on 
immortality from Homer and Orphism through Plato and Aristotle to 
Plotinus, reveals the various degrees of indebtedness of Christian 
doctrines from such Platonists as Origen to the Aristotelian Aquinas, 
and in his last chapter goes on to consider the Greek elements in 
modern religious thought. It is a clear little book, if solid, and, 
though less attractive than its fellow, ultimately worth more serious 
attention. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Thomas Ashby (1874-1931). [By A. H. S.] From the proceedings of 
the British Academy, vol. xvii. London: Humphrey Milford, 1932. 
Pp. 29. 15. 6d. 


A memoir of the distinguished British scholar who was enrolled as the first 
student of the British School at Rome, and served it as Director for nineteen 
years, guiding it through the difficult times of the War and many important 
developments. Mention is made of his vast knowledge of the topography of 
Rome and the Campagna, his extensive bibliographical studies, and the very 
valuable part he played in the relations between Italian and British scholarship. 


Sidelights on Greek History. Three lectures on the Light thrown by Greek 
Inscriptions on the Life and: Thought of the Ancient World. By 
Marcus N. Top, M.A., F.B.A. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1932. Pp. 96. 
2s. 6d. 


These lectures have for their subject the Value of Epigraphical Evidence, 
Inter-State Arbitration, and Clubs and Societies in the Greek World. They are 
marked by the enthusiasm and authority with which Mr. Tod writes on this 
subject, and the last two are particularly interesting, not only because of the 
topical interest of their matter, but as illustrating the great value which inscrip- 
tions have for the minutiae of public and private life which are too frequently 
omitted in literary works. Since most of the research on these subjects has been 
done abroad, Mr. Tod’s lectures should do something to stir up interest in a 
comparatively fresh and profitable branch of classical studies. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
[This notice does not preclude the possibility of further review.] 


Persuasive Speech: An Art of Rhetoric. By F. P. DoNNELLY, S.J. Fords 
ham University, New York; P. J. Kennedy, 1931. Pp. x+-258. 


Cannae: das militdrische und das literarische Problem. By FRIEDRICH 
CorneELtvs. (K/io) Beiheft xxvi., Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung 
Leipzig, 1932. Pp. 86. M.s. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology: vol. xlii. (The Scholia Vetera to 
Pindar: Sextus Empiricus and the Arts: the Osi of Tacitus: Calendar 
in Ancient Italy outside Rome.) Harvard University Press. London} 
Humphrey Milford, 1931. Pp. 1g0. 11s. 6d. 


Classical Studies and Sketches. By JoserpH B. Pike. University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, U.S.A., 1931. Pp. 176. $2.00, 
[Verona and Catullus; Giacomo Boni; Seneca; the Classical Short 
Story, &c.] 

Pro L. Flacco Oratio M. Ciceronis. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes. By T. B. L. Wesster. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1931. 
Pp. xix + 116. 45. 6d. 4 


A History of Later Greek Literature (323 B.c.—A.D. 565). By F. Al 


Wright, London: Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1932. Pp. 415. 185, 4 
The Agamemnon of Aeschylus. By J. C. Lawson, 0.B.E., M.A. AG 


Revised Text with Introduction. Verse, Translation and Critical - 
Notes. Cambridge University Press, 1932. Pp. xlvii+168. 153. q 


Murder at Larinum. (The narrative portions of Cicero: ‘Pro Cluentio’), a 


Edited by H. Grosk-Honce, M.a. Cambridge University Press, 1932. 


Pp. xviii+93. 2s. (Cambridge Elementary Classics). 


Ce que Rome et I’Empire romain doivent 4 la Gaule. Par JEROME CARCO- 
PINO. The Zaharoff Lecture. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1932. Pp. 36.9 


The Elegies of Propertius. By S. G. TREMENHEERE. A Reconditioned 
Text, a rendering into verse and a commentary. London: Simpking 
Marshall, 1932. 218. 


Julius Caesar. By JouN Bucuan. Peter Davies Ltd., 1932. Pp. 170m 
1 plate. 5s. 


The Odyssey. Translated in Verse. By J. W. Mackai. Oxfordi 
Clarendon Press, 1932. Pp. x+512. 18s. 


Rome: a Short History. By M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1932. Pp. x+212, 53 illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


[By inadvertence, the name of the publisher was omitted from the review of ; 
Everyday Things in Homeric Greece and Everyday Things in Archaic Greece: itis @ 
B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 15 North Audley St., London, W.1.] 
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